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‘TIS THIS TO TEACH. 


To take a child in gentle hands, 
And lead him into mystic lands 
Where veils no longer shroud the past 
And each new hope o’erglows the last— 
*Tis this to teach. 


To light new fires where old have burned, 
With brave, good hearts, as roads are turned, 
To find new stars where darkness sways, 
Whose light one day shal] mark the ways— 

Tis this to teach. 


To fill the child-world brim with joy, 
To charm and hold some errant boy 
With stern ambition, with some song 
Of right triumphant over wrong— 
*Tis this to teach. 


To move dread mountains, dark with fear, 
By faith of young hearts drawing near 
The paths the fathers long have trod, 
The narrow paths that lead to God— 
‘Tis this to teach. 


A. F. Harman, in Child Education 
(Evans Brothers). 
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Patriotism. 


From a model of one of the four symbolic statuary groups designed by 
Mr. Paul Montford for the Shrine of Remembrance, Melbourne 








PIONEERS. 


We are the old-world people, 

Ours were the hearts to dare; 
But our youth is spent, and our backs are bent, 
_ And the snow is on our hair. 


Back in the early fifties, 
Dim through the mists of years, 

By the bush-grown strand of a wild, strange land 
We entered—the Pioneers. 


Our axes rang in the woodlands 
Where the gaudy bush-birds flew, 

And we turned the loam of our new-found home 
Where the eucalyptus grew. 


Housed in the rough log shanty, 
Camped in the leaking tent, 

From sea to view of the mountains blue, 
Where the eager fossickers went, 
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We wrought with a will unceasing, | 
We moulded, and fashioned, and planned, 
And we fought with the black, and we blazed the 
track, 
That ye might inherit the land. 


lIere are your shops and churches, 
Your cities of stucco and smoke; 

And the swift trains fly where the wild cat’s cry 
O’er the sad bush silence broke. 


Take now the fruit of our labour, 
Nourish and guard it with care, 
For our youth is spent, and our backs are bent, 


And the snow is on our hair. 
FraNK Hupson. 


AN ADVENTURE. WITH THE BLACKS. 


When Jim Crow made friends with us, we used 
to allow a few of the friendly natives to stay about, 
as they always informed us of the movements of 
the mob. In this way we obtained an idea of the 
best time to journey out for food supplies. 

Hearing that the coast was clear to get away, we 
decided to go for some goods that had been sent as 
far as Charlotte Plains, on the Loddon River, a 
journey of about 150 miles—not an easy under- 
taking. Leaving the rest of the party to protect 
the homestead, my father and I started off. I was 
only nine years old at the time, but had been 
brought up to fear nothing. 

With six bullocks and a light dray we made good 
progress, aS it was summer-time. Nothing of any 
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importance happened till we had returned, with the 
supplies on board, as far as the Four Post Station 
(Glenorchy) about thirty miles from home. Before 
our arrival, the blacks had stolen about two hun- 
dred sheep, taking them in the direction we were 
to travel the next day. 

As there was such a big tribe, the shepherds were 
afraid to follow, and allowed them to take the sheep 
away without a fight. Word had been sent to the 
homestead asking for a party to follow them, but 
no one arrived while we were there. We decided 
to push on and risk what might happen. 

We had travelled fourteen or fifteen miles when 
we saw the smoke of the blacks’ camp about a 
quarter of a mile off. We were now in a forest of 
box timber, and the reader can imagine the wildness 
of the scene—no settlements, no help from anywhere 
should we need it, nothing but a wild bush track, 
with the blue sky above, and the screeching of parrots 
to break the stillness as they flew from tree to tree, 
and hundreds of native fires not far off to warn us 
of the danger ahead. We did not stop, nor did we 
even speak, thinking that, if we went on very quietly, 
the blacks might not notice us, as they had such 
a feast of mutton to take up their attention. 

Alas! our hopes were vain ; for, to our dismay, we 
heard bloodthirsty yells from hundreds of voices 
across the river, and knew that we had been seen. 
We waved to the blacks, trying to make them under- 
stand that we did not want them; and you may 
imagine we tried to make our meaning very clear, 
seeing that our lives were hanging in the balance. 
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They consulted together, and you will understand 
that those seconds were not happy ones for the man 
and boy who stood awaiting their decision. After 
long years, I can see again the whole scene before 
me, and feel the dread which crept around my heart 
as I watched those natives swim across the river 
with their spears and waddies in their hands. 

We decided to go on quietly, pretending not to 
notice their movements, until they had formed a 
circle round us and we were hemmed in on all sides. 
I implored my father not to shoot, as I knew only 
too well that, had he done so, they would have 
speared us to death. 

Having made up his mind on what seemed to be 
the best course to follow, he laid the gun on the top 
of the dray ; and the blacks, who were in the act of 
throwing their spears, at once put them down and 
walked up to us. Here we were, surrounded by a 
circle of about two hundred savage faces, and unable 
to move for fear our action might be misunderstood. 
The bullocks in the dray were so frightened that the 
chains and yokes rattled on them. 

One blackfellow pulled off a bag of sugar, and 
the mob began to eat it. Another, with wild, 
glaring eyes and fiendish expression, walked up to 
my father and seized him by a sleeve of his coat, 
at the same time digging his great fingers almost 
into the flesh, and raising his waddy as though to 
strike him on the head. 

I was terrified; but as if by magic the king, 
Jim Crow, whom I have mentioned before, called 
out, “ Melligig white man; wmelligig white man,” 
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which meant that the white man had been very 
good. At his words, the blackfellow let go his hold, 
and we both shook hands with Jim Crow. We 
made him understand that, if they only let us alone, 
we would kill a bullock at the station for them. 

We had a pound or two of tobacco with us, which 
the shepherds of the Four Post Station had given 
us to take to a friend of theirs at North Brighton. 
This we gave to Jim Crow, who put the remainder 
of the sugar on the dray, and told us to go on. We 
showed as friendly and as bold a face as possible, 
and did as we were told. 

The tribe sat down and began to eat the sugar, 
while we departed as quietly as possible; but as 
soon as we were out of sight we raced for our lives. 
Once out on the plain, we could see the blacks doing 
their best to catch up to us. We were about 
fourteen miles from the home station, and never 
shall I forget that race for life. 

When the bullocks showed signs of slackening 
their speed, we urged the poor brutes on as best we 
could. A run for life along a good metalled road 
of to-day would be no laughing matter, but what it 
was then, through the wild bush, only one who has 
experienced it can know. 

We raced for seven miles, and crossed the 
Yarriambiac Creek, now called Longerenong, and 
had a straight run to the station. Our speed was too 
much for the tribe, although a dozen or so of the 
younger ones held on till we came in sight of home. 

We arrived at North Brighton without further 
adventures, and found all well, no blacks having 
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been seen at the station during our absence. 
Every one was delighted and thankful to see us 
back, and to get the food supplies, especially the 
tea and sugar, which were thought great luxuries. 


WOOD. 


I love the smell of drying wood, 

Its fragrance is so clean and good. 

I think of little kitchens warm, 

Their windows battened from the storm; 
And safe wee homes against the snow, 
With cheerful firesides aglow. 


I think of drift-wood clean and high, 
Piled up in little rows to dry; 

The smell of cedar on the air, 

By shining beaches warm and bare; 
Strange drift-wood of a hundred lands, 
Picked up by little children’s hands. 


I think of tables gladly spread 

With flaky loaves of home-made bread, 
Of golden honey in a pot, 

And steaming suppers rich and hot, 
With lamplight yellow as the sun, 

And happiness when day is done. 


I think of sprouted wheat and soil, 

Of wide brown fields where horses toil, 
Of pastures green with quiet trees, 

And little children on their knees. 

Life’s common things are sweet and good, 
Like driftimg smoke and drying wood. 


Epna JsQues. 


AT THE FLOODED. CREEK. 


It happened that they crossed a creek one after- 
noon. Stan laughed at the word “creek.” It was 
just a wider depression of soft sand, twisting across 
the almost level plain, fringed in places with gnarled 
old gum-trees. Dick explained that in Central 
Australia the word “creek” is applied to any bed 
where water would flow if it ever rained hard 
enough. 

“It’s just the natural drainage-channel, that’s 
all,” he said. ‘You'd think it could rain steadily 
for a year on this sandy soil without any of it 
running off, wouldn’t you?” 

Stan agreed. The country was so hungry-looking 
that he wondered how cattle could possibly live 
there. 

“You'd be amazed at its fertility,” went on Dick. 
“Say we had a good solid thunder-storm here to-day. 
In a week you'd see a carpet of green all over the 
plain. The seeds are there all right; they’re just 
waiting for a chance to germinate. 

“And the curious thing about these creeks, 
which amuse you so much, is that they sometimes 
flow a banker through country where no rain has 
fallen. They are often of enormous length, and good 
rains in, say, Queensland might cause. such a creek 
as we crossed this afternoon to flow full for a week. 
Then it might easily be dry for a whole year. A 
couple of days before you joined us, a blackfellow 
from the north told me that rain was expected over 
the Gulf of Carpentaria country, so you might have 
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the bad luck to see something of the kind before 
we reach Narrawing.” 

“Bad luck, did you say?” asked Stan in 
surprise. 

“Yes. Bad luck. It would be the best of good 
luck to have a few inches of quiet rain on this 
country, but a flooded creek is no good to us, and 
it’s a terrible job getting cattle over.” 

Dick proved to be correct. That night, just after 
the cattle-watches were arranged and the men had 
settled down for the night, a strange blackfellow 
stole up to the fire and stcod on the other side, 
respectfully waiting till the white men should tell 
him he could deliver his message. Dick evidently 
knew the man. 

“You, Larry?” he asked. “You come longa 
Dundoonda, eh ?” 

“Yah. Me come longa Dundoonda aw-right.” 
The man grinned like a child, pleased at being . 
recognized by a white man. 

“What name?” (What do you want?) asked 
Dick, handing the black a stick of tobacco. 

“Big mob water come down longa Dry Creek,” 
said the native. 

“It’s just what I feared,” Dick explained to 
Stan. “Dry Creek is only a few miles ahead, and 
it lies across our track to Narrawing. We're late 
as it is, or I’d wait till the flood went by. You 
good fella,” he turned to the native. ‘“‘ Me give you 
plenty tucker.” He carried out his promise imme- 
diately, and the blackfellow backed away into the 
darkness, well pleased with his reward. 
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Next morning, instead of moving the cattle off 
camp in the first grey light of dawn, Dick and Stan 
rode ahead to investigate Dry Creek, leaving orders 
to shepherd the cattle quietly in whatever feed 
could be found. 

Before long they saw a line of dark green 
meandering across the plain. Stan was used to 
these widely-separated belts of trees by now, and 
from the distance there was nothing to indicate 
that this was anything but a depression of dry sand. 
The plains on each side of it certainly looked as if 
they had not received a drop of rain for months. 
As they topped a little sand-hill, they saw what to 
Stan was a most amazing sight; a silver ribbon 
stretched across the sun-drenched plain. To the 
north and south of it was lost in the mirage of the 
horizon. 

It was water ! 

Having gazed for sometime on this wonderful 
spectacle, they rode down to look at it more closely. 
Instead of a bed of soft sand, Dry Creek was a 
slowly-moving mass of water about a hundred yards 
across. Debris of all kinds was carried along by 
the current, and not a few dead cattle and horses 
turned over and over, bloated and foul with the 
journey of several hundred miles. Dick pointed 
out one animal in particular; it was a huge old bull, 
and on its near-side rump the brand K 7Q was 
clearly seen. 

“ That’s Kirolee Station in Northern Queensland,” 
said Dick. ‘‘ Goodness knows how far across the 
continent that dead beast has been carried.” 
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Giant creek-gums, whose roots went deep through 
the sand to hidden water perhaps a hundred feet 
below the surface, now boldly stemmed the current, 
and the gnarled lower branches of more than one of 
them tossed in the water and caught and held an 
increasing accumulation of rubbish. 

The ford was clearly defined by a well-worn track 
down éach bank, for this crossing was used by many 
thousand head of cattle and horses moving east and 
west every year. 

““ How deep is it in the middle?” asked Stan. 

Dick knew the place well. ‘‘ See that branch just 
dipping in the water?” he said, pointing to a 
particularly old gum which leaned far over the 
stream. “ That’s about six feet from the bottom.” 

‘“Then they’ll have to swim ?” 

“You can bet your life they'll have to swim. 
It’s a ticklish job, I can tell you. These cattle are 
not used to flooded creeks. Most of them have 
never seen moving water.” 

“Then why not wait?” 

“We might be held up for a week, perhaps two. 
It’s impossible to tell. Once I was camped for a 
whole month waiting for a flood to subside. Tm 
anxious to get these cattle off my hands. Besides, 
there’s poor old Mike’s death to report.” 

Dick rode his horse down the bank. When it 
came to the water, the animal drew back on its 
haunches, snorting with alarm. Dick was too good 
a horseman to urge it unduly; he let it stand 
awhile and then coaxed it forward. About ten 
yards from the water’s edge, he suddenly drew rein. 
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‘This is where they’ll start to swim,” he shouted. 
“T reckon it’s not more than seventy yards to the 


next foothold.” 





Drawn by Allan T, Berlando. } 


“The horses were rushed at full gallop towards the water.” 
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They rode back to camp and got the working 
horses together, saddled them with packs, and drove 
them forward to Dry Creek, telling the boys to 
bring the cattle along very quietly in the same 
direction. 

When the pack-horses got to the creek they 
were unsaddled, and a raft was made out of a camp- 
sheet and four empty canteens. A blackfellow then 
swam across with a rope and dragged the raft over. 
One or two such trips were sufficient to land all the 
gear safely on the other side. The horses themselves 
were bunched about a quarter of a mile from the 
creek and rushed at full gallop towards the water. 
Dick was in the lead, bareback, while Stan and a 
blackfellow urged the mob on with much shouting 
and cracking of whips. 

Dick’s horse took the water bravely. As soon as 
the current swept it off its feet, Dick slipped off its 
back and caught hold of its tail. The animal swam 
splendidly and soon touched ground on the other 
side. 

Most of the horses followed and gained the 
opposite bank safely, though one or two of them 
were washed down the creek for some distance. 
But two pack-horses, old stubborn, things that had 
never seen running water before, refused to go in 
more than knee-deep. They stood there, with legs 
braced back, snorting with fear, in spite of Stan’s 
shouting and the black boy’s cunningly wielded 
stock-whip. 

There was no alternative to dragging them over. 
A bowline was made in the rope, and the first horse 
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was lassoed. The black boy then swam out with 
the end of the rope and passed if round a tree and 
brought it back again. Stan and the boy pulled 
with all their might. The horse was dragged by 
sheer force into the water. When it was once afloat, 
it swam as easily as the others and knew instinc- 
tively what to do. It saw its mates on the opposite 
bank, and made straight for them. The other horse 
needed no urging now. _ Being left alone, it gave a 
whinny of alarm and plunged after its companion, 
and soon all the working horses were safely hobbled 
on the far side of Dry Creek. 

All hands now turned to attend to the cattle. 
Dick had intended cutting them up into lots of a 
couple of hundred each and putting them over in 
this way, but he found them much nearer the creek 
than he expected, for they had smelt the water and 
were quickening their pace. So he strung them out 
into a long line and let them go ahead at a lumbering 
trot. 

The leading bullock came to the water’s edge, saw 
the horses on the opposite bank, and bellowed at 
the intervening current. Dick gave the animal no 
time to consider, but flicked it with a well-directed 
lash. It turned up the bank of the creek. Stan 
met it with his whip. It was between two fires of 
stock-whips. Behind it was the weight of a thousand 
cattle urging it on; in front was the flooded creek. 
It waded gingerly into the water. Other cattle 
pressed on and the stockmen were hard-set to keep 
them from breaking up or down the bank. It was 
a matter of utmost importance that the first twenty 
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or thirty cattle should go over without mishap; 
the rest would follow easily. 

The leading bullock swam straight and strong, its 
nose and horns above water, its tail straight out 
behind. It was more than half-way across, when a 
floating log bumped against it and, to the men’s 
dismay, the bullock turned down stream. Some- 
thing which cattlemen fear more than anything was 
about to happen: a ring in a flooded creek. 

The bullock lifted its head and bellowed. The 
cattle crowding on the bank answered it, and it 
headed straight back towards them. At all costs 
this must be stopped, for the other cattle had 
followed close on their leader and were also turning 
back, the current mixing them up in a_ very 
dangerous manner. Dick slipped from his horse, 
plunged into the water, swam a few strokes, and 
gained a tree which was standing farthest out in 
the flood. His lithe, athletic form was seen to full 
advantage as he scrambled up the tree and climbed 
out on an overhanging bough. He stood there, 
balancing himself above the sluggish water, shouting 
vehemently and waving branches to try to turn 
the cattle. In vain. The cattle were facing back 
and were turning in on the advancing mob. A 
whirlpool of swimming cattle was below him, packing 
tighter and tighter together and beng washed down 
by the current into a maze of trees just below the 
ford. Once there, nothing could save them from 
being drowned. 

Suddenly, the bough on which Dick stood cracked. 
Most trees in Central Australia are decayed at the 
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“Dick gained a tree in the floed.” 
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heart, for long spells of drought will not support the 
growth which is urged on by infrequent floods. 
Stan shouted a warning. Dick was too excited to 
hear. At all costs he must break the ring of cattle. 

Then, without a moment’s warning, the bough 
broke. It was as thick as a man’s waist and came 
down directly from the huge trunk, carrying a load 
of lesser branches. It crashed right in the middle 
of the ringing cattle. A more terrible predicament 
can scarcely be imagined. 

He sank with the boughs and rose again, freeing 
himself with a huge effort from his entanglement. 
Self-preservation was now his only thought. Seeing 
a pair of wide-spreading horns dangerously near 
him, he seized them to protect himself from their 
gleaming points. The bullock sank, but Dick kept 
his grip. All round him was a tightly-wedged mass 
of swimming cattle, and he dared not let go his hold. 
The animal came to the surface again. It was 
directly under the drover. Dick found himself 
astride the bullock’s neck. 

With a bellow, which the water turned into a 
bubbling roar, the terrified beast headed for the 
shore, trying in vain to dislodge its rider. Dick 
clung for his life. It was his only chance. Gleaming 
horns and bloodshot eyes surrounded him, and he 
pressed his knees into the loose hide of the bullock. 
Without realizing it, he pressed in his spurs also, 
and this added to the panic of his unwilling steed. 

By a stroke of fortune, the beast headed for the 
shore where the horses were standing. Its struggles 
put it in the lead. Others followed. It gained a 
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footing and scrambled up in the shallow water. 
Dick slipped off and ran for his life towards the 
horses. He sprang on one of them, ready for any 
emergency, but a tornado of whip-cracking and 
shouts assured him that the worst was over. His 
bullock had lumbered on to dry ground, too 
exhausted to trouble about Dick for the time being. 
The rest of the mob were following, and soon the 
thousand cattle were stringing out across the creek. 
The ring had been broken and the situation was 
saved. 

A count was taken later in the day, and it was 
found that only three cattle were missing. Search 
was made along the banks down stream; two were 
found drowned, but the third had evidently been 
caught and held by some submerged debris as the 
current swirled it along. The brands of the dead 
cattle were cut out and put in the packs to show 
that the animals had died and had not been sold. 


Conrab Sayce, in The Valley of a Thousand Deaths, 
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Across the stony ridges, 
Across the rolling plain, 

Young Harry Dale the drover 
Comes riding home again. 

And well his stock-horse bears him, 
And light of heart is he, 

And stoutly his old pack-horse 
Is trotting by his knee. 
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Up Queensland way with cattle 
He travelled regions vast ; 

And many months have vanished 
Since home-folk saw him last. 

He hums a song of some one 
He hopes to marry soon ; 

And hobble-chains and camp-ware 
Keep jingling to the tune. 


Beyond the hazv dado, 
Against the lower skies 
And yon blue line of ranges, 
The homestead station les. 
And thitherward the drover 
Jogs through the lazy noon, 
While hobble-chains and camp-ware 
Are jingling to a tune. 


An hour has filled the heavens 
With storm clouds inky black ; 
At times the lightning trickles 
Around the drover’s track ; 
But Harry pushes onward, 
Tis horses’ strength he tries, 
In hope to reach the river 
Before the flood shall rise. 


The thunder from above him 
Goes rolling o’er the plain ; 

And down on thirsty pastures 
In torrents falls the rain. 
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And every creek and gully 
Sends forth its little flood, 

Till the river runs a banker, 
All stained with yellow mud 


Now Harry speaks to Rover, 

The best dog on the plains, 
And to his hardy horses, 

And strokes their shaggy manes :— 
“We've breasted bigger rivers 

When floods were at their height, 
Nor shall this gutter stop us 

From getting home to-night!” 


The thunder growls a warning, 
The ghastly lightnings gleam, 
As the drover turns his horses 
To swim the fatal stream. 
But, oh! the flood runs stronger 
Than e’er it ran before ; 
The saddle-horse is failing, 
And only half-way o’er! 


When flashes next the lightning, 
The flood’s grey breast is blank, 
And a cattle dog and pack-horse 
Are struggling up the bank. 
But in the lonely homestead 
The girl will wait in vain— 
He'll never pass the stations 
In charge of stock again. 
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The faithful dog a moment 
Sits panting on the bank, 

And then swims through the current 
To where his master sank. 
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Riding Home. 


And round and round in circles 
He fights with failing strength, 

Till, borne down by the waters, 
The old dog sinks at length. 
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Across the flooded lowlands 
And slopes of sodden loam, 
The pack-horse struggles onward 
To take dumb tidings home ; 
And mud-stained, wet, and weary, 
Through ranges dark goes he ; 
While hobble-chains and tin-ware 
Are sounding eerily. 


The floods are in the ocean, 
The stream is clear again, 
And now a verdant carpet 
Is stretched across the plain. 
But some one’s eyes are saddened, 
And some one’s heart still bleeds 
In sorrow for the drover 
Who sleeps among the reeds. 


Henry Lawson, 
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THE DROVER'S WIFE. 


On the frontiers of the nation live the women of the west. 


GroraE Essrx Evans. 


The two-roomed house is built of round timber, 
slabs, and stringy-bark, and floored with split slabs. 
A big, bark kitchen standing at one end is larger 
than the house itself, veranda included. 

Bush all round—bush with no horizon, for the 
country is flat. No ranges in the distance. The 
bush consists of stunted, rotten, native apple-trees. 
No undergrowth. Nothing to relieve the eye save 
the darker green of a few sheoaks which are sighing 
above the narrow, almost waterless, creek. Nineteen 
miles to the nearest house. 

The drover, an ex-squatter, is away with sheep. 
His wife and children are left here alone. 

Four ragged, dried-up-looking children are playing 
about the house. Suddenly, one of them yells, 
“Snake! Mother, here’s a snake!” 

The gaunt, sun-browned bushwoman dashes from 
the kitchen, snatches her baby from the ground, 
holds it on her left hip, and reaches for a stick. 

“Where is it?” 

‘Here! Gone into the wood-heap!” yells the 
eldest boy—a sharp-faced, excited urchin of eleven. 
“Stop there, mother! I'll have him. Stand back ! 
I'll have him!” 

‘Tommy, come here, or you'll be bitten. Come 
here at once when I tell you!” . 

The youngster comes reluctantly, carrying a stick 
bigger than himself. Then he yells triumphantly, 
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“There it goes—under the house!” and darts away 
with club uplifted. At the same time, the big, black, 
yellow-eyed dog-of-all-breeds, who has shown the 
wildest interest in the proceedings, breaks his chain, 
and rushes after the snake. He is a moment late, 
however, and his nose reaches the crack in the slabs 
just as the end of its tail disappears. Almost at the 
same moment, the boy’s club comes down and skins 
the aforesaid nose. Alligator takes small notice of 
this, and proceeds to undermine the building; but 
he is subdued, after a struggle, and chained up. 
They cannot afford to lose him. 

The drover’s wife makes the children stand 
together near the dog-house while she watches for 
the snake. She gets two small dishes of milk, and 
sets them down near the wall to tempt it to come 
out; but an hour goes by, and it does not show 
itself. 

It is near sunset, and a thunder-storm is coming. 
The children must be brought inside. She will not 
take them into the house, for she knows the snake 
is there, and may, at any moment, come up through 
the cracks in the rough, slab floor; so she carries 
several armfuls of firewood into the kitchen, and 
then takes the children there. The kitchen has no 
floor, or, rather, an earthen one—called a “ ground 
floor’ in this part of the bush. There is a large, 
roughly-made table in the centre of the place. She 
brings the children in, and makes them get on 
this table. They are two boys and two girls—mere 
babies. She gives them some supper, and then, 
before it gets dark, she goes into the house and 
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snatches up some pillows and bed-clothes—expecting 
to see or lay her hand on the snake at any 
minute. She makes a bed on the kitchen table 
for the children, and sits down beside it to watch 
all night. 

She has an eye on the corner and a green sapling 
club laid in readiness on the dresser by her side; 
also her sewing basket and a copy of The Young. 
Ladies’ Journal. She has brought the dog into the 
room. 

Tommy turns in under protest, but says he'll 
lie awake all night and smash that snake; he has 
his club with him under the bed-clothes. 

Near midnight. The children are all asleep, and 
she sits there still, sewing and reading by turns. 
From time to time she glances round the floor and 
wall-plate, and whenever she hears a noise she 
reaches for the stick. The thunder-storm comes on, 
and the wind, rushing through the cracks in tke 
slab wall, threatens to blow out her candle. She 
places it on a sheltered part of the dresser, and fixes 
up a newspaper to protect it. At every flash of 
lightning, the cracks between the slabs gleam like 
polished silver. |The thunder rolls, and the rain 
comes down in torrents. 

Alligator lies at full length on the floor, with his 
eyes turned towards the partition. She knows, by 
this, that the snake is there. There are large cracks 
in that wall, opening under the floor of the dwelling- 
house. 

She is not a coward, but recent events have 
shattered her nerves. A little son of her brother-in- 
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law was lately bitten by a snake, and died. Besides, 
she has not heard from her husband for six months, 
and is anxious about him. 

He was a drover, and started squatting here when 
they were married. The drought ruined him. He 
had to sacrifice the remnant of his flock and go 
droving again. He intends to move his family into 
the nearest town when he comes back; and in the 
meantime his brother, who lives along the main 
road, comes over about once a month with 
provisions. The wife has still a couple of cows, one 
horse, and a few sheep. The brother-in-law kills 
one of the latter occasionally, gives her what she 
needs of it, and takes the rest in return for other 
provisions. 

It must be near one or two o’clock. The fire is 
burning low. Alligator lies with his head resting on 
his paws, and watches the wall. He is not a very 
beautiful dog to look at, and the light shows 
numerous old wounds where the hair will not grow. 
He is afraid of nothing on the face of the earth or 
under it. He will tackle a bullock as readily as he 
will tackle a flea. He hates all other dogs—except 
kangaroo-dogs—and has a marked dislike to friends 
or relations of the family. They seldom call, how- 
ever. He sometimes makes friends with strangers. 
He hates snakes, and has killed many, but he will 
be bitten some day and die; most snake-dogs end 
that way. 

Now and then the bushwoman lays down her 
work and watches, and listens, and thinks. She 
has few pleasures to think of as she sits here alone 
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by the fire, on guard against a snake. ll days are 
much the same to her; but on Sunday afternoons 
she dresses herself, tidies the children, smartens-up 
baby, and goes for a lonely walk along the bush- 
track, pushing an old perambulator in front of her. 
She does this every Sunday. She takes as much 
care to make herself and the children look 
smart as she would if she were going to “do 
the block’ in the city. There is nothing to see, 
however, and not a soul to meet. You might 
walk for twenty miles along this track without 
being able to fix a point in your mind, unless you 
are a bushman. 

It must be near daylight now. The room is very 
close and hot because of the fire. Alligator still 
watches the wall from time to time. Suddenly he 
becomes greatly interested ; he draws himself a few 
inches nearer the partition, and a thrill runs through 
his body. The hair on the back of his neck begins 
to bristle, and the battle-hght is in his yellow eyes. 
She knows what this means, and lays her hand on 
the stick. The lower end of one of the partition 
slabs has a large crack on both sides. An evil pair 
of small, bright, bead-like eyes glisten at one of 
these holes. The snake—a black one—comes 
slowly out, about a foot, and moves its head up and 
down. The dog lies still, and the woman sits as 
one fascinated. 

The snake comes out a foot farther. She lifts her 
stick, and the reptile, as though suddenly aware 
of danger, sticks his head in through the crack on 
the other side of the slab, and hurries to get his 
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tail round after him. Alligator springs, and his 
jaws come together with a snap. He misses this 
time, for his nose is large and the snake’s body close 
down in the angle formed by the slabs and the floor. 
He snaps again as the tail comes round. He has 
the snake now, and tugs it out eighteen inches. 
Thud, thud, comes the woman’s club on the ground. 
Alligator pulls again. Thud, thud. Alligator pulls 
some more. He has the snake out) now—a black 
brute, five feet long. The head rises to dart about, 
but the dog has the enemy close to the neck. He is 
a big, heavy dog, but quick as a terrier. The eldest 
boy wakes up, seizes his stick, and tries to get out 
of bed; but his mother forces him back with a grip 
of iron. Thud, thud—the snake’s back is broken 
in several places. Thud, thud—its head is crushed, 
and Alligator’s nose skinned again. | 

She lifts the mangled reptile on the point of her 
stick, carries it to the fire, and throws it in; then 
piles on the wood, and watches the snake burn. 
The boy and the dog watch too. She lays her hand 
on the dog’s head, and all the fierce, angry light 
dies out of his yellow eyes. The younger children 
are quieted, and presently go to sleep. The boy 
stands for a moment in his shirt, watching the fire. 
Presently he looks up to her, sees the tears in her 
eyes, and, throwing his arms round her neck, 
exclaims: ‘‘ Mother, [ll never go droving.”’ 

And she hugs him to her breast, and kisses him ; 
and they sit thus together while the sickly daylight 
breaks over the bush. 

Henry Lawson. 
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THE WITCH’S SONG, 





“ Hoity-toity ! Hop-o’-my-thumb ! 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum ! 

All hobgoblins come to me, 

Over the mountains, over the sea; 
Come in a hurry, come in a crowd, 
Flying, chattering, shrieking loud ; 

I and my broomstick fidget and call— 
Come, hobgoblins, we want you all! 


“JT have a pot of a mischievous brew ; 

You must do what I tell you to: 

Blow through the keyholes, hang to the eaves, 
Litter the garden with dead brown leaves ; 
Into the houses bustle and run, 

Here is mischief and here is fun ! 

Break the china and slam the doors, 

Crack the windows and scratch the floors, 

Let in the cockroaches, mice, and rats, 

Sit on the family’s Sunday hats ; 

Hiding and stealing everything little, 
Smashing everything thin and brittle ; 

Teasing the children, tickling their heels— 
Look at them jumping! MHark to their squeals! 
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Pinch their elbows and pull their hair, 
Then out again to the gusty air! 


“Flutter the birds in their sheltered nests, 
Pluck the down from the ducklings’ breasts, 
Steal the eggs from the clucking hen, 

Ride the pigs round and round the pen! 
Here is mischief to spare for all— 
Hoity-toity, come at my call! 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 

Come at my summons—come to me!” 
Thus said a witch on a windy night, 

Then sailed on her broomstick out of sight. 


Rutu BEpForpD. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

While Fenn made another fire on the hearth, 
Hector lay down on the bed, for he was very tired. 
Putting his hands behind his head, he must have 
dozed off, for he was roused by feeling something 
cold near his neck. During his short experience of 
the back country he had learnt many things, this 
amongst others, and now it saved his life: never 
to jump up quickly when wakened up by something 
unexpected. It might be blacks who would hit 
him on the head if he popped it up suddenly; it 
might be a horse or a camel that would kick him 
if he startled it by a sudden movement; or it 
might be a more deadly thing yet, as it was in 
this case. 
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Hector lay still. | Every muscle was tense and 
ready for instant action, but he did not so much as 
quiver. The cold thing moved round his neck, and 
he felt it slide down the far side of him and nestle 
there. It was so cold that it felt wet. As a matter 
of fact, the lad’s body was wet with cold perspiration, 
which broke out all over him because of the terrible 
strain he was under. The thing was still now, 
enjoying the warmth of Hector’s body. 

Steadying himself to keep back the wish to scream, 
he called softly to his father. 

“What is it?’ asked Fenn, looking up from 
putting wood on the fire. 

‘‘ There’s a snake on the far side of me, father.” 

“A what?” 

“A snake. He went round my neck and is coiled 
up now just below my chest.” 

“Did he bite you?” Fenn’s voice was hoarse 
with anxiety. 

“No, father... not... yet.” The lad’s voice 
broke, but he regained control of himself immedi- 
ately. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

For a full minute Fenn did not answer. This was 
as terrible a danger as had yet faced the lad, more 
terrible in fact because it was more difficult to face. 
There was so little that could be done and even that 
little was very risky. The snake had evidently been 
in the mattress, and had come out because of the 
warmth of Hector’s body. The slightest movement 
and it would strike—and how could he be saved 
from death in that far-away spot without any 
appliances or drugs! It was a cold-blooded peril. 
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In all the other adventures which they had 
encountered, the danger had been fierce and hot- 
blooded, or at least they had been able to meet it 
with courageous action; but to lie still and not 
know at what moment death-dealing fangs would 
prick poison and turn a healthy body into a corpse 
was too awful to contemplate. Fenn covered his 
eyes with his hands and was silent for a full minute. 
He realized more than ever how inexpressibly dear 
this lad was to him, this son of his, this tested, 
manly mate of his. But his hesitation soon passed. 
He gave his son directions in a calm, matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“Don’t move till I give the word, Hector,” he 
said. ‘‘ Tell me again where the snake is. Tell me 
as exactly as you can. Speak quietly. You'll be 
all right if you don’t disturb it.” 

Hector told him exactly where the snake was 
nestling. “‘ It hasn’t moved since I called you first,”’ 
he added. 

“Good,” said Fenn, picking up a stick. ‘“‘ Now 
I’m going to count three. When I say three, I’m 
going to bring this stick down on the bed as hard 
as I can, so you must roll over on to the floor. 
Don’t stir till you hear me start to say the word 
and then leap—leap for your life,’ he concluded 
earnestly. 

“All right, father,” replied the lad bravely. 

“Now I’m going to begin. One.” 

Hector lay apparently as he had been for the last 
few minutes, but every nerve was keyed up ready 
to obey the summons of the brain instantly. 
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ce Two.’ 

His teeth gripped hard on one another and he 
held his breath. 

Before the word was out, he leapt. His muscles 
were like high-tension steel springs at full com- 
pression, and they responded in a flash. He landed 
half-way across the hut. Fenn’s stick came down. 
It missed, for he had not seen the snake. The 
reptile rose to strike, but a second blow caught it 
behind the head and broke its neck, and it lay on 
the wallaby-hide, a writhing mass of coiling scales. 


From The Golden Valley, by Conrap Sayce (Blackie and Sop 
Ltd., London). 
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A pleasant, shady place it is, a pleasant place and 
cool— 

The township folk go up and down, the children 
pass to school. 

Along the river lies my world, a dear, sweet world to 
me ; 

I sit and learn—I cannot go; there is so much to 
see. 


But Granny she has seen the world, and often by 
her side 

I sit and listen while she speaks of youthful days of 
pride. 

Old Granny’s hands are clasped; she wears her 
favourite faded shawl— 

I ask her this, I ask her that: she says, “I mind 
it all.” 
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The boys and girls that Granny knew, far o’er the 
sea are they, 

But there’s no love like the ai love, and the old 
world far away, 

Her talk is all of wakes and fairs, or how, when 
night would fall, 

“Twas many a queer thing crept and came,” and 
Granny ‘‘ minds them all.” 


A strange, new land was this to her, and perilous, 
rude, and wild, 

Where loneliness and tears and care came to each 
mother’s child, 

The wilderness closed all around, grim as a prison wall ; 

But white folk then were stout of heart—ah! 
Granny “ minds it all.” 


The day she first met Sullivan—she tells it all to 
me— 

How she was hardly twenty-one and he was twenty- 
three. 

The courting days! the kissing days !—but bitter 
things befall 

The bravest hearts that plan and dream. Old 
Granny “ minds it all.” 


Her wedding dress I know by heart; yes, every 
flounce and frill ; 

And the little home they lived in first, with the 
garden on the hill. 

"Twas there her baby boy was born, and neighbours 
came to call, 

But none had seen a boy lke Jim-—and Granny 

“minds it all.” 
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‘And oh, it is a merry dance.” 
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They had their fight in those old days; but 
Sullivan was strong, ; 

A smart quick man at anything; *twas hard to put 
him wrong... . 

One day they brought him from the mine (the big 
salt tears will fall). 

“°Twas long ago, God rest his soul!’ Poor Granny 
“minds it ull.” 


The first dark days of widowhood, the weary days 
and slow, 

The grim, disheartening, uphill fight, then Granny 
lived to know. 

‘“The childer”—ah! they grew and grew—sound, 
rosy-cheeked, and tall, 

“The childer” still they are to her—Old Granny 
“minds them all.” 


How well she loved her littie brood! Oh, Granny’s 
heart was brave! 

She gave to them her love and faith—all that the 
good God gave. 

They change not with the changing years, as babies 
just the same 

She feels for them, though some, alas! have brought 
her grief and shame. 


The big world called them here and there, and many 
a mile away: 

They cannot come—she cannot go—the darkness 
haunts the day. 

And I, no flesh and blood of hers, sit here while 
shadows fall— 

I sit and listen—Granny talks ; for Granny “ minds 
them all.” 
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Just fancy Granny Sullivan at seventeen or so, 

In all the floating finery that women love to show; 

And oh, it is a merry dance. the fiddler’s flushed 
with wine, 

And Granny’s partner brave and gay, and Granny’s 
eyes ashine.... 


"Tis time to pause—for pause we must; we only 
have our day: 

Yes, by and by our dance will die; our fiddlers cease 
to play ; 

And we shall seek some quiet spot, where great grey 
shadows fall, 

And sit and wait as Granny waits; we'll sit and 

“ mind them all.” 
Joun SHaw NEILSON. 
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(Penn and Hennie are penguins living in & colony or flock near the 
South Pole. Hundreds of baby penguins have just been hatched, and 
Penn and Hennie are the proud parents of twins.] 

The twins grew and grew. At two weeks their 
little stomachs were so round that they rested on 
the ground. One trouble, of course, was to keep 
the little fellows fed. They had to get their growth 
before it was time to make the long joumey north, 
and that meant eating quantities of shrimps. The 
time came when they really needed both parents to 
fish for them. But Penn felt that either himself 
or his wife, Hennie, must always be on guard to 
drive skuas from the nest. These murderous gulls 
were always gliding and screeching overhead, on 
the look out for the first fledgeling left alone. 

Every family in the colony was having to face 
the same problem. “I have it!” said Penn. 
“Let's get all the little ones together in a 
kindergarten. Then a few of us can stand guard 
over all the chicks, while the rest go fishing for 
them.” Penn and Huff were the first to take 
charge of the kindergarteners. They selected a 
sheltered spot where a rock ledge rose on two sides, 
and there they herded the half-grown youngsters, 
several hundreds of them. The grey balls of down 
looked like shadows against the black rocks. But 
the skuas could see them just the same. 

“Don’t run away, now!” Penn told them, when 
the grown-ups had left for the fishing grounds. 
“The skuas will get you if you don’t behave.” 
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When Hennie came back that first evening with 
fish for the twins, she was met by several dozen 
other fuzzy grey chicks, all waving their flippers 
and squealing to be fed. It was a wonder she 
knew her own two, but she did. 

“ Tell you what,” said Penn, when he had gone 
supperless himself for two days. ‘ We'll have to 
teach these youngsters to catch their own meals. 
I think [ll start giving them swimming lessons 
next week.” And he set four bachelors of the 
colony to road-making, that the chicks might walk 
to the beach when the time came. There were 
rolling pebbles to be carried out of the way, and 
at one place a tangle of seaweed to be dragged to 
one side. Penguins are skilled at road-making. 

Between meals the twins kept waving their 
flippers, squealing “‘ I want to fly !—I want to fly!” 
The whole kindergarten was doing the same. 

“Tt can’t be done,”’ a wise old bird told them again 
and again. “It has been thousands and millions 
of years since penguins had need of air travel.” 

“Never mind, chicks,’ called Penn, in_ his 
sympathetic throaty voice. “ You're going to be 
flying under water very soon. So come along, all 
of you,” and he led the way to the beach. Arrived 
at a shallow tide-pool, Penn stood, his black and 
white uniform reflected in the sunny water, till his 
class was assembled on the banks. 

“Now watch!” he bade them. They all craned 
their necks to peer. Penn allowed himself to fall 
gently forward on his chest in the shallow water. 
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Then, with his feet straight out behind, he began 
swinging his flippers forward and backward, forward 
and backward. It sent him dcross the pool at a 
great rate. He turned, steering with one foot 
outstretched. 

Many of the chicks simply would not venture in 
that first day, but by the next all were paddling 
and floating happily about. On the third day, 
Penn led his class down to the high-water line; then 
he waited. The tide was coming in. The chicks, 
frisky in the salt breeze, started a tug-o’-war with a 
long brown ribbon of seaweed, and did not even 
notice when a big wave came, till they felt 
themselves gently lifted off their feet. They 
squealed, but, to their own surprise, found all they 
had to do was to float as they had in the tide-pool. 

After all, they were nearly as large as their 
parents by now, so unbelievably fast had they been 
growing. The skuas, no longer daring to attack 
birds that had grown larger than themselves, glided 
overhead, fightmg among themselves for what they 
found to eat. When one of them got his beak 
caught in a clam-shell and could not defend himself, 
the other skuas turned cannibal, lawless birds that 
they were, and tore him to pieces. When another 
of their number broke his wing, the same thing 
happened, so that there were fewer skuas with 
every day that passed. 

When the full moon turned the icy world to silver, 
it was hard to go home to bed, and young and old 
used to linger about the beach, gossiping and singing 
beneath the roaring of the waves. 
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As Penn thought of how the time would come 
when every member of the colony must make his 
way to winter quarters, he formed a band of young 
people and drilled them in penguin tactics. Soon 
they knew how to stand in rows, all facing one 
way, presenting only black backs to the world. 
But when their leader turned about they obeyed 
his word of command. There was a reason for 
this, for the time might come when it would mean 
death to disobey. The penguin is one of the few 
creatures that has learned to live in that world of 
appalling hazards. 

Before many days, Hennie came back from fishing 
to be greeted by the usual ‘“‘ Keeeee!”’ from the 
over-grown twins. But she offered them not one 
bite. 

“Come,” she bade them, “if you are hungry ;” 
and throwing herself forward on the shallow water, 
she led them out to where it was deep enough for 
diving. There she took one deep breath, ducked 
her head, and began paddling under water. She 
came up fifty feet away, and waited till the chicks 
had followed her example. Then she taught them 
how to watch for the shrimps that backed away 
from their pursuers, and how to swim after one till 
it could be swallowed head first. 

The chicks were hungry, and they kept trying 
till they were as good fishermen as anyone. Penn 
exchanged a glance of pride with their mother. 
“ Our work is done,” she nodded joyously. 


From Penn the Penguin, by ALLEN CHAFFEE, 
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THE FIRE AT ROSS'S FARM. 


The squatter saw his pastures wide 
Decrease as, one by one, 

The farmers, moving to the west, 
Selected on his run; 

Selectors took the water up 

And all the black soil round; 

The best grass-land the squatter had 
Was spoilt by Ross’s ground. 


One Christmas time, when months of drought 
Had parched the western creeks, 

The bush fires started in the north 

And travelled south for weeks. 

At night along the river side 

The scene was grand and strange— 

The hill fires looked like lighted streets 

Of cities in the range. 


The cattle-tracks between the trees 
Were like long, dusky aisles ; 

And on a sudden breeze the fire 
Would sweep along for miles ; 

Like sounds of distant musketry 

It crackled through the brakes ; 
And o’er the flat of silver grass 

It hissed like angry snakes. 


It leapt across the flowing streams, 

And raced o’er pastures broad ; 

It climbed the trees, and lit the boughs, 
And through the scrubs it roared. 
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THE FIRE AT ROSS’S FARM. 
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Drawn by Allan T. Bernaldo. ] 
“‘Then let it burn,’ the squatter said.” 
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The bees fell stifled in the smoke, 
Or perished in their hives; 
And with the stock the kangaroos 
Went flying for their lives. 


The sun had set on Christmas Eve, 
When through the scrub-lands wide 
Young Robert Black came riding home 
As only natives ride. 

He galloped to the homestead door 
And gave the first alarm: 

“The fire is past the granite spur 
And close to Ross’s farm. 


“Now, father, send the men at once, 
They won’t be wanted here ; 

Poor Ross’s wheat is all he has 

To pull him through the year.” 
“Then let it burn,” the squatter said ; 
“Td like to see it done; 

I'd bless the fire if it would clear 
Selectors from the run. 


“Go, if you will,” he thundered on, 
“You shall not take the men; 

Go out and join your precious friends, 
But don’t come here again.” 

“T won’t come back,” young Robert said, 
And, reckless in his ire, 

He sharply turned his horse’s head 

And raced towards the fire. 
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And there for three long, weary hours, 
Half blind with smoke and heat, 

Old Ross and Robert fought the flames 
That neared the ripened wheat. 

The farmer’s hand was nerved by fears 
Of danger and of loss; 

And Robert fought the stubborn foe 
For love of Jenny Ross. 


But serpent-like the curves and lines 
Slipped past them and between, 

Until they reached the bound’ry where 
The old coach-road had been. 

“The track is now our only hope; 
There we must stand,” cried Ross; 
“For naught on earth can stop the fire 
If once it gets across.” 


Then came a cruel gust of wind, 

And, with a fiendish rush, 

The flames leapt o’er the narrow path, 
And lit the fence and brush. 

“The crop must burn!” the farmer cried, 
“We cannot save it now;” 

And down upon the blackened ground 

He dashed the ragged bough. 


But wildly, in a rush of hope, 

His heart began to beat, 

For o’er the crackling fire he heard 
The sound of horses’ feet. 
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“‘Here’s help at last,” young Robert cried ; 
And even as he spoke ; 

The squatter with a dozen men 

Came spurring through the smoke. 


Down on the ground the stockmen jumped, 
And bared each brawny arm ; 

They tore green branches from the trees 
And fought for Ross’s farm ; 

And when before the gallant band 

The beaten flames gave way, 

Two grimy hands in friendship joined— 
And it was Christmas Day. 


Henry Lawson. 
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THE KING OF THE WINDS. 


(This story is one of a number told in The Méeting Pool, a book by 
Mervyn Skipper, an Australian writer who spent some years on a little 
island near the big island of Borneo. The animals wish to ston the 
White Man from clearing their jungle, and they gather at the meeting 
pool to decide what to do. The Flying-fox suggests that they should 
use softness instead of force, and tells the story of the King of the 
Winds. } 

One fine day, said the Flying-fox, when the winds 
were taking a holiday and all the small white 
clouds were drifting about happily as if they didn’t 
know where they were going and didn’t much care, 
and all the fishing boats were lying becalmed on 
the sea, which was peacefully smiling because it 
was being left alone for once, and even the leaves 
on the trees on shore had stopped whispering to 
one another and were hanging down fast asleep— 
well, one fine day the North-west wind, having 
nothing better to do, strolled over from Singapore 
and paid a call on the South-east wind, who lives 
round about Celebes. The North-west wind is a 
blusterer and given to boasting, and he never misses 
a chance of talking about how strong he is. 

“ Talking about blowing,” he said, although they 
weren't talking about anything of the sort, 
“ yesterday, as I was passing through Kualalumpur, 
I blew the whiskers off a witch-doctor.” 

“That was a good effort,’ murmured the 
South-east wind. ‘“ Blowing whiskers off witch- 
doctors is good practice. When I want a little 
gentle exercise I try blowing Kodok, the tree-frog, 
off his coconut-tree.”’ 
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“Fireballs and forked lightning!” growled the 
North-west wind. ‘“ Tree-frogs. are poor practice. 
I wouldn’t waste breath over them.” 

«<All the same,” said the South-east wind, “ I bet 
you couldn’t blow Kodok off his coconut-tree.” 

The North-west wind took a short breath, which 
made the little clouds swim about like gold-fish, 
and puffed it contemptuously at the little green 
tree-frog. The coconut-tree he was sitting on 
groaned and bent its head ; but when it straightened 
itself Kodok was still sitting on his palm leaf smiling 
peacefully. 

The North-west wind now took a deep breath, 
which made the breakers grumble on the reef and 
drove all the little cloudlets helter-skelter over the 
skyline. The coconut-tree screamed and _ bent 
nearly double, and some of its fruit went flop, flop 
on the ground. But when it was over Kodok was 
still in the same place and still smiling happily. 

This made the North-west wind angry. He set 
his teeth, went purple in the face, and sucked in 
all the air for a hundred miles around. All the 
millions of little waves woke up, put their little 
white caps on, and started racing madly after each 
other, and the fishermen buoyed their nets and ran 
for home. Then the North-west wind turned on 
the unfortunate coconut-tree and blew and blew 
and blew until all the rest of the coconuts flew off 
one after the other, and the unhappy tree bent 
down, and down, and down until it nearly touched 
the ground. 
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And when the North-west wind had blown himself 
quite empty, so that he could blow no more that 
day, there was little Kodok, swinging himself happily 
to and fro on his palm frond. 

‘“‘ Now, let me try,” purred the South-east wind ; 
and he pursed up his lips and blew softly and 
gently, so gently that the little waves took their white 
caps off, stopped racing about, and went tinkling on the 
shore like music ; and the grass-blades all whispered 
a song, and the leaves of the coconut-tree made 
such a quiet lullaby as they waved gently to and 
fro that presently Kodok, who was a tiny bit tired 
after being blown about so much by the North-west 
wind, fell fast asleep. Then the South-east wind 
suddenly stopped blowing, and Kodok was so 
surprised that he fell off. That is why they call 
the South-east wind the Rajah Angin, the King 
of the Winds. Which shows, finished the Flying- 
fox, rattling her bony wings, that sometimes you 
can get things done just as well by being quiet and 
gentle as by being rough and strong. 


From The Meeting Pool, by MERVYN SKIPPER, 
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LAUGHING MARY. 


With cheeks that paled the rosy morn 
She bounded o’er the heather, 

And romped with us among the corn 
When we were kids together. 

Her mother’s help, her mother’s mate, 
Her mother’s darling daughter, 

When riper mind and more sedate 
The rapid years had brought her. 

As pure as air from mountain snows, 
As dainty as a fairy, 

As fetching as the native rose, 
And always—Laughing Mary. 


A little mother round about 
The happy sunshine bringing— 

You'd see her bustle in and out, 
A-working and a-singing ; 

And then the soul of Casey’s place, 
The love, the light, the laughter, 

When friendship showed its cheery face, 
And music shook the rafter ; 

And many a lad went home to find 
A haunting sweet vagary 

Was rambling ‘softly through his mind 
Because of Laughing Mary. 


But when the smiling stars were blurred, 
And some one’s heart was bleeding, 
She flew as flies the homing bird, 
With balms of comfort speeding. 
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An angel in a sweet disguise, 
She filled the measure over, 

While tears stood sparkling in her eyes 
Like rain-drops on the clover ; 

And many a head bowed low to pray, 
Howe’er her skies might vary, 

The years would bless her on her way 
And keep her Laughing Mary. 


JOHN O’BRIEN. 





(Winter-time in Holland brings happy days for the children, for then 
they can skate over the frozen seas and canals. Here is a story of a 
skating race for girls; the prize is to be a pair of silver skates. Most of 
the girls in the race are the children of rich parents, but Gretel Brinker 
is so poor that the only skates she has are a wooden pair made by her 
brother Hans. Another girl, Hilda Van Gleck, gives her a steel pair 
with which she is able to enter for the great race.] 


The day of the skating match has come at last, 
and the frozen inlet is lined with gay pavilions and 
crowds of eager watchers. Twenty girls are formed 
in a line. The music has ceased. A man, whom 
we shall call the crier, stands between the columns 
and the first judges’ stand. He reads the rules in 
a loud voice: “ The girls are to race until one girl 
has won twice. They are to start in a line from 
the united columns, skate to the flag-staff line, 
turn, and then come back to the starting point ; 
thus making a mile at each run.” 
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A flag is waved from the judges’ stand. Madame 
Van Gleck rises in her pavilion. * She leans forward 
with a white handkerchief in her hand. When 
she drops it, a bugler is to give the signal for them 
to start. 

The handkerchief is fluttermg to the ground. 
Hark! They are off! No. Back again. The 
line was not true in passing the judges’ stand. 
The signal is repeated. 

Off again. No mistake this time. Whew, how 
fast they go! The crowd is quiet for an instant, 
watching eagerly. 

Cheers spring up along the line of people. 
Hurrah! Five girls are ahead. Who comes flying 
back from the flag-staff line? We cannot tell. 
Something red, that is all. There is a blue spot 
flitting near it, and a dash of yellow nearer still. 
People at this end of the line strain their eyes and 
wish they had taken their post nearer the flag-staff. 

The cheermg is coming nearer. Now we can 
see! Katrinka is ahead ! 

She passes the Van Holp pavilion. The next is 
Madame Van Gleck’s. That leaning figure gazing 
from it is a magnet. Hilda shoots past Katrinka, 
waving her hand to her mother as she passes. Two 
others are close now, whizzing on like arrows. 
What is that flash of red and grey? Hurrah, it 
is Gretel! She, too, waves her hand, but toward no 
gay pavilion. The crowd is cheering; but she 
hears only her father’s voice, “ Well done, little 
Gretel!” Soon Katrinka, with a quick, merry 
laugh, shoots past Hilda. The girl in yellow is 
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going now. She passes them all, all except Gretel. 
The judges lean forward without seeming to lift 
their eyes from their watches. Cheer after cheer 
fills the air. Gretel has passed them. She has 
won. 

‘Gretel Brinker, one mile!” shouts the crier. 
The judges nod. They write something upon a 
tablet which each holds in his hand. 

x x ** x X* 

Soon Madame Van Gleck rises again. The falling 
handkerchief starts the bugle; and the bugle sends 
off the twenty girls. 

It is a beautiful sight, but one has not long to 
look; before we can fairly pick them out, they 
are far away. ‘This time they are close upon one 
another; it is hard to say as they come speeding 
back from the flag-staff who will reach the columns 
first. There are new faces among the leaders— 
eager, glowing faces, not seen before. Katrinka is 
there, and Hilda; but Gretel and Rychie are in 
the rear. Gretel is wavering; but, when Rychie 
passes her, she starts forward afresh. Now they 
are nearly beside Katrinka. Hilda is still in 
advance ; she is almost “‘home.” She has skated 
surely since that bugle note sent her flying; like 
an arrow still she is speeding towards the goal. 
Cheer after cheer rises in the air. “ Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 

The crier’s voice is heard agam: ‘“ Hilda Van 


Gleck, one mile!” 
* * * * * 
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The girls are to skate their third mile. Some 
are solemn, some wear a half-bashful smile, but all 
have made up their minds to win. 

This third mile may decide the race. Still, if 
neither Gretel nor Hilda wins, there is yet a chance 
among the rest for the silver skates. 

Each girl feels sure that, this time, she will skate 
the distance in one-half the time. How they stamp 
to try their runners! How carefully they look at 
each strap! How erect they stand at last, every 
eye upon Madame Van Gleck. 

The bugle thrills through them again. They 
spring forward eagerly, in perfect balance. Hach 
flashing stroke seems longer than the last. 

Now they are skimming off in the distance. 
Again the eager straining of eyes; again the shouts 
and cheering; again the thrill of excitement as, 
after a few moments, four or five in advance of the 
rest come speeding back, nearer, nearer to the white 
columns. 

Who is first? Not Rychie, Katrinka, Annie; or 
Hilda, not the girl in yellow, but Gretel—Gretel, the 
fleetest sprite of a girl that ever skated. She was 
but playing in the earlier race. Now she is in earnest, 
or, rather, something within her is driving her on 
to win. She makes no effort; but she cannot 
stop—not until the goal is passed. 

In vain the crier lifts his voice; he cannot be 
heard. He has no news to tell; it is already 
ringing through the crowd: 

retel has won the silver skates. 
From Hans Brinker, by Many Mapgs Dopasg. 
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WALKING OUT. 


I never take my hat and swing 
Abroad, all fancy free, 

But I am sure some wondrous thing 
Is bound to come to me: 


Perhaps [’ll find the rainbow’s end 
Behind the tree-fern’s lace 

When I push past the farthest bend, 
The rain upon my face. 


Or else, as I go breathless there, 
I'll lift my eyes and find 

A wonder blossom, white and rare, 
Hung palely in the wind; 


Some flower with petalled depths that hide 
The wild bees’ burnished store— 

A perfumed cup that, opened wide, 
No man has seen before. 


Or else on beauty all intent, 
Just thinking anything, 

With eyes upon the pathway bent, 
Pll hear the grasses sing, 


And see, where smoke hangs blue and thin 
Like mist upon the air, 

A white witch with a tilted chin 
Look sadly through her hair. 


I never, never walk afar 
Without the thought: ’Tis now, 

That I shall know what things there are, 
And whence they come and how! 
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Drawn by W.S. Wemyss.] 


“Fair, flimsy towers against an unknown sky.” 
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And all around my dancing feet 
The pale dissolving day 

Will melt into some magic street 
That threads the far-away. 


And I shall see fair, flimsy towers 
Against an unknown sky, 

And pluck the blooms of deathless flowers, 
And hear faint fiddles cry. 


And I shall go enraptured, dumb, 
Through walks that none have known, 

And hear a whisper: “ Lo, she’s come 
At last into her own!” 


I never take my hat and swing 
Abroad, all fancy free, 

But I am sure some wondrous thing 
Is bound to come to me! 


Myra Morais, in The Australasian. 


THE CHAMPION. 


It was in the midst of morning lessons at the 
school that an odd thing happened. The day was 
very hot; not a breath of wind came in at the open 
doors and windows—nothing but the blazing sun- 
light that lay in hot patches on the floor, and slowly 
baked blackboards, and slates, and desks. 

A very small shadow fell just inside the entrance 
door at the far end of the room, and a timid knock 
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sounded there. Nobody said ‘“ Come in,” though a 
hundred and fifty pairs of eyes went in the direction 
with the swiftness natal to gratitude for any 
break in the lesson. Then there stepped over the 
threshold a little, slight girl—a little girl with a 
short holland frock, a great sun-hat, and no gloves; 
a little girl with a white, small face, great frightened 
eyes shining strangely, and soft lips very tightly 
closed. Up the long, long room she went, both 
little hands held tightly together in front of her. 
No one could tell from the way she walked how her 
poor little knees were shaking and her poor little 
heart was beating. 

For a minute, Mr. Burnham’s frown did not 
disappear—not till he noticed how white her face 
was. ‘“ What is it, little girl ?”’ he said, and really 
thought that he made his voice quite gentle, though 
to Poppet it sounded terrible. ‘‘ I——,” she said, 
‘“you-—.” Something rose in her throat; her face 
grew even whiter, and her lips, white too, twitched 
a little; but the words would not come. 

He took her hand—the little, trembling, shut, 
brown hand—and held it between his own. 
“There is nothing to be afraid of, my child; tell 
me what it is you want!’ He drew her closer to 
the desk, and sat down. “ Bunty didn’t do it,” she 
said ina whisper. “Eh? what?” he said. “ He 
didn’t do it—Bunty didn’t do it—oh, indeed!” 

“But who is Bunty? And who are you, my 
little maid ¢’’ Mr. Burnham said, with a smile that 
lit up his thoughtful eyes. “ He’s my brother,” she 
said, in a voice that had gained a little strength, 
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Then it struck her Bunty was not 80 called at school. 
“His name’s John Woolcot,”’ she added with down- 
cast eyes; “ I’m Poppet.” 

Then Mr. Burnham remembered everything, and 
his eyes grew stern as he thought of the boy who 
had given so much trouble; but they softened as 
they fell again on the little white, eager face. 
“And his little sister is taking up his cudgels; 
thankless work, I’m afraid—eh ?”’ he said. 

Poppet was calm now—the worst was over, and 
she had actually gained the dread master’s ear; 
she must make the most of her time. “ Won’t you 
believe him ?”’ she said; “indeed, he didn’t do it— 
oh, indeed!” ‘“‘ What?” he asked; “ break the 
window—tell a lie—anything ? Why, my little 
child, he owned to it.” 

“Yes,” said Poppet; “he broke the glass, 
I know; and, yes, he did tell one story.” Her 
face fell after the last sentence, and a little 
red crept into her cheek. “But he didn’t take 
the money—Oh no, no! Oh, Bunty wouldn’t be 
a thief—oh, not for anything and anything—oh, 
indeed ! ”’ 

The boys were staring at the little, white-faced 
girl at the master’s desk, though they could not 
hear what was being said. “ Would you like to 
come and talk to me privately ?”? Mr. Burnham 
said. An “Oh!” was Poppet’s only answer; but 
the gratitude in her eyes was so intense that he 
guessed a little what the ordeal had been to her. 

Away down the long room she went again, only 
this time her hand was being held in a firm, kindly 
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grasp. “Oh!” she said again, when near the door 
a great, slouching fellow with a big head moved to 
help another boy with a blackboard. 

“What?” said Mr. Burnham, when they were 
outside; he had noticed her interest. ‘‘ Was that 
Bull-dog Hawkins—the fellow that told?” she 
said. He smiled somewhat; Hawkins was not a 
favourite of his, and the fitting name sounded odd 
on the little girl’s lips. 

‘“‘ His name is Hawkins,” he said, ‘“‘ and, yes, he 
gave the information; but that has nothing to do 
with it, my child. Now, tell me what it is you have 
to say.” He had taken her into the little room, 
the walls of which were lined with books; he drew 
up a chair for himself and one for her, but she chose 
to stand against his knee. 

Almost she convinced him, so great was the belief 
in her shining eyes, so utterly unshaken her trust. 
She told him everything; and he listened with 
attention even to the smallest detail, asking a 
question here and there, but, for the most part, 
letting her tell her story in her own way. 

“If only he had never told a lie before,’ he said, 
“then perhaps .’? Qh, if only she could have 
flung back her head, and said, “ He has never told 
a lie in his life, sir; never—never!’’ Shame at 
not being able to do so made the dear, curly head 
droop a little; and two more tears forced their way 
under her eyelids, and fell sadly down her cheek. 

“Tm sure he never will again,” with sorrowful 
hopefulness. ‘“‘ But, oh, sir, he couldn’t be a thief! 
Oh, how could he?” “ Well, I don’t see how he 
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could be altogether bad with such a sister,’ Mr. 
Burnham said slowly. “ What sort of boy is he at 
home? Is he good to you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Poppet ; “‘ Oh, yes, indeed!” 

And it is a fact that not a single act that disproved 
this came to the little girl’s mind. She remembered 
nothing but the times he had been good to her. 

Such a flushed little eager face it was now— 
such a fluent little tongue that told of Bunty’s 
goodness ! The child’s beautiful trust, affection, 
and courage had quite touched the master’s heart. 
He took a bunch of keys from his pocket. 

“You are a dear, brave little girl, Poppet,’ he 
said. “ By the way, haven’t you a prettier name 
than that ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, it’s Winifred, of course, really,” said Poppet. 

‘“‘ Something in a name,” he said, half to himself. 
Then aloud: ‘ Well then, Winifred, just because 
you have believed in your brother, and done this 
for him, I am going to reward you in the way I know 
will gladden you most.” He unlocked a tin box 
on the table, and counted out five sovereigns, while 
the surprise in Poppet’s eyes deepened every minute. 
“Have you a purse?” he said. 

“No,” she said in a very low tone. It made 
her feel fit to cry to think he should give her 
money, such a large, beautiful amount, for doing 
this. ‘ Because I want you to give this to your 
father,’ he continued, “and tell him I have had 
reason to doubt whether John was guilty, and, 
until I am perfectly sure, it is not fair to the lad 
to take it.” 
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How Poppet’s eyes shone! How her lips smiled 
and quivered ! And how the glad warm colour rushed 
all over her little, sweet face! Not a word of thanks 
she said, and he would not have had it; only she clung 
very tightly to his arm for a minute, and hid her face. 
When he saw it, he felt he had had more than thanks. 

And that was not all he did. He took her back 
with him to the schoolroom, and walked up to the 
raised platform, holding her hand all the time. 
“ Boys,’ he said, in his clear, far-reaching voice, 
‘““T have reason to believe that John Woolcot is not 
guilty of the theft that you have all heard of. I 
wish you to give him the benefit of the doubt, since 
he is not here to clear himself. For my part, I 
believe him innocent.” 

How the boys cheered! It was not that Bunty 
was a general favourite, though he had his own 
friends; but they felt it was expected of them, and 
it was another break in a lesson to be able to do so. 
Besides, they felt a vague pity and admiration for 
the little girl standing there, with such a smiling, 
tear-wet face. 

After that, Mr. Burnham took her all the way 
home himself. Her elder sisters went into the 
drawing-room to see him, and Poppet slipped away. 
He told them what the child had done, and praised 
her high courage and simple faith. “Tf,” he said, 
as he took his leave, “if all boys had such sisters as 
little Poppet is, my school would be a better place, 
and later, the world.” 


Erne, TuRNER (Mrs. H. R. Curlewis), in The Family at Misrule 
(Ward, Lock and Co.). 


THE JUMBLIES. 
(What Nonsense ! ) 


They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea ; 
In spite of all their friends could say, 
On a winter's morn, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea! 
And, when the sieve turned round and round, 
And every one cried, “ You'll all be drowned! ” 
They called aloud, “ Our sieve isn’t big, 
But we don’t care a button! We don’t care a fig! 
In a sieve we'll go to sea!” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


They sailed away in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they sailed so fast, 
With only a beautiful pea-green veil 
Tied with a ribbon, by way of a sail, 
To a small tobacco-pipe mast ; 
And every one said, that saw them go, 
“Oh, won’t they be soon upset, you know! 
For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long, 
And, happen what may, it’s extremely wrong 
In a sieve to sail so fast!” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 
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They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
To a land all covered with trees, 
And they bought an owl, and a useful cart, 
And a pound of rice, and a cranberry tart, 
And a hive of silvery bees. 
And they bought a pig, and some green jackdaws, 
And a lovely monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of ring-bo-ree, 
And no end of Stilton cheese. 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


And in twenty years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more. 
And every one said, “ How tall they've grown! 
For they've been to the Lakes, and the Terrible 
Zone, 
And the hills of the Chankly Bore” ; 
And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 
Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast ; 
And every one said, “ If we only live, 
We too will go to sea in a sieve— 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore!” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


EpwakRp Lak. 


THE YOUNGSTER. 


The mail did not come the day it was due. It 
was due on three days a week, and Saturday was 
one of them. The local river was in flood, and, 
although they could still cross the bridge, there was 
a nasty billabong or backwater this side of it, up 
which it flowed, very swift and silent. It was simple 
enough to look at—just a smooth, swift-flowing, 
muddy drain—from the bank; but crossing might 
have been an awkward job. 

That was clearly why the mail-man did not arrive 
on Saturday. He must have decided it was not 
good enough to cross. The billabong had subsided 
on Sunday, and then the mail-man came out. 

The “ mail-coach” was a sulky—that is to say, 
a light vehicle with two wheels and one horse, the 
commonest sort of trap in Australian towns. Back 
in the bush they favour buggies rather than sulkies, 
partly because, having four wheels, a buggy is less 
liable to be upset by bumping into a stump. How- 
ever, the contractor for His Majesty’s mail on these 
small circuits does not necessarily run even to a 
buggy ; we more than once found that the advertised 
coach was a sulky. 

The coach came out on Sunday, and in it was a 
boy of ten, or perhaps twelve—he looked about six. 
It was he who had decided it’ was not worth while 
chancing the billabong the day before, and had put 
it off for the day. The local races were on—probably 
he spent the afternoon there instead. He was the 
mail-man. 
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Many of the youngsters along the Darling bank 
had not seen much more of the world than this; 
and they might seem a little simple in the superficial 
lore of the cities. But they could tell you how the 
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“The mail-coach was a sulky.” 


snakes and the birds and the rabbits live, how the 
spiders are marked and where they are to be found. 
They could teach the city man for a month things 
in which he is a babe. And, if they have to go 
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without the influence of great teachers in the schools, 
yet there are sometimes men in the back country 
who have seen other days and other places, men 
who, out of an experience that has oftener been 
wide than happy, can teach the youngster at their 
feet to make of life perhaps a better success than 
they themselves have made of jt. I know one man 
of some distinction, whose vee life was spent in a 
lonely little town, where, apart from the efforts of 
one harassed schoolmaster, he enjoyed only the 
teaching of two old employees of his father. For 
hours together, as they worked, they would give him 
the best they could of their own considerable 
knowledge; and it was that masterful instruction 
which equipped him for his success in the world. 

They say that in these days the rabbit is 
responsible for a certain amount of truancy in the 
bush towns. Rabbits are so easy to shoot and trap, 
and the price of them for export to the cities and to 
England has been so good, that there have been 
boys who have been inclined to skip school for the 
sake of making 30s. to £2 a week by rabbiting, and 
so run rather wild. 

For the average bush boy rabbiting affords a 
valuable training in shooting. He practically always 
owns a pea-rifle. On many stations it is customary 
to allow the sons of station hands a cartridge for 
every rabbit scalp, and the boy will try as far as 
possible to keep himself in cartridges in this way. 

The bush boy can always ride with that peculiar 
ease which makes him look a part of his horse—an 
ease which it seems almost impossible for those who 
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learn later in life to attain. Also his eyes are trained 
so that in some cases, looking down across the plain, 
he can see a fence when to a city man it is actually 
invisible. | He can see wallabies or rabbits or plain 
turkeys in the paddock when the ordinary man 
cannot pick them out from their background; he 
can make out distant sheep where the city boy 
would say there were none. 


C. E. W. Bgan, in The “ Dreadnought” of the Darling. 
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MAGIC. 


Crawling up the hillside, 
Swinging round the bay, 

With a ceaseless humming 
Ply the trams all day. 


When it’s dark I linger 
Just to see the sight ; 

All those jewelled beetles 
Flashing through the night! 


Anything more lovely 
I have never seen 

Than the sparks above them, 
White and blue and green ; 


Sometimes they are tiny: 
In a storm they shine, 
Dragons’ tongues that follow 
All along the line! 


When the wind has fallen, 
And the bay’s like glass, 
Would you see some magic ? 

Watch what comes to pass: 


There is just a ripple 
Where the water breaks, 

All the lamps reflected 
Show like golden snakes: 


Wait, the tram is coming 
Round the curving shore, 

And its humming changes 
To a hollow roar: 
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There’s a flaming glory 
On the bay at last, 

Red and green and orange— 
It has come, and passed. 


Nothing breaks the stillness, 
All is as before, 

And the golden serpents 
Quiver near the shore 


Trams are only ugly 
Passing day by day, 

But at night their crudeness 
Vanishes away. 


Some kind magic clothes them 
In a fairer dress, 
So that we may wonder 
At their loveliness ! 
DonoTHEA MacKILLaR, 


THE LITTLE PAGAN FAUN. 


It was the eve of the second (or was it the third?) 
of all the Christmases when three little rather self- 
esteeming girl seraphs slipped out of the pearly 
gates of one of the heavenly spheres and ran merrily 
down the star-powdered stairways of the sky to sing 
carols to the Little Child. They were in fact the first 
of the waits, but they didn’t know that they were. 

When they got to the earth they found that they 
were slightly wrong, and that they had still to go 
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through a fir-wood before they came to the Babe’s 
abode. Very beautiful the fir-wood looked in the 
frosty moonlight, and very beautiful the three little 
seraphs looked too as they hastened through it; 
while the faint and tender brightness of their former 
Paradise which was still about them made the pine 
shadows deeper and more velvety, and the three 
little seraphs themselves to look like three little 
glorified glow-worms. 

Very lovely were their flower faces, you may be 
sure ; and their best clothes, new on for the occasion, 
were all the scarlets, blues, and golds that you can 
imagine. Their light wings, too, were folded closely 
about them and over their chests, for it was cold; 
and the snow and the moonlight were of course 
strange to them, and a little frightening besides ; 
and so they ran tippity-tiptoe, each carrying her 
harp. 

Now there sat in the wood, on the stump of a 
tree, a freckled little pagan faun; he was a very 
little one, and he was feeling very lonesome, for 
his family had been a bit out of it for the last year 
or more, and so there he sat alone. Occasionally 
he blew himself a few notes on his whistle for 
company, and between whiles he blew on his fingers 
to keep them warm. 

Presently he saw the three little seraphs running 
tippity-tiptoe, and he thought that he’d never 
seen anything so lovely before, and he longed to be 
their playmate. 

“Oh, you lovely little girl nymphs,” said he (for 
he knew no better), ‘‘ where are you going ? ” 
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“Oh, you little pagan faun,” said the biggest one 
of the three little seraphs, “ we'are going to sing 
carols to the Babe.” 

“May I not come with you?” asked the little 
faun, ever so humbly; “I can’t sing carols, but I 
can play tunes on my whistle.” 

‘‘ No, indeed, you little pagan faun,” replied the 
biggest one again, “certainly not;”’ and her two 
little sparkly sisters said, “What an idea!” and 
then they all ran on, more tippity-tiptoe than ever, 
and came to the Babe’s abode. 

And then they stood up, outside in the snow, and 
sang their carols more clearly and sweetly than 
thrushes. 

And this is what they thought as they were 
singing : 

The first one thought, “How beautifully I’m 
a oa to-night, and how pleased the Babe will be 
to hear me! ” 

Tbe second one thought, “ How sweetly I make 
my harp to ring, and how happy the Babe must be 
listening to it!” 

The third one thought, “How becoming to me are 
these beautiful clothes I have put on in the Babe’s 
honour, and how he’ll clap his hands to see me!” 

Thus then they thought as they sang together 
more clearly and sweetly than thrushes. 

And in the sharp blue shadow of a pine-tree sat 
the little faun, who had followed them there, far 
off and unseen by them, and his heart was in his 
little pagan throat, for never had he heard such 
tunes or seen such flower-faces in all the forest. 
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And when the carols were sung the biggest little 
seraph went to the door and knocked, and the Lady 
of the House, who was the Babe’s Mother, opened 
it and stood there holding the Babe to her heart; 
and very sweet and kindly she looked with the 
firelight about her, and her little son sitting, grave 
and sleepily grey-eyed, in her arms. 

And the three little seraphs all curtseyed down 
to the snow, very low indeed, and then they all 
said together, “We wish you a merry Christmas, 
and we hope you liked our carols.” 

Now as a matter of fact the Lady and the Babe 
hadn’t heard the carols at all, not a note of them, 
though the singers had sung them more clearly and 
sweetly than thrushes; and this was, as the Lady 
knew at once and you will probably guess, because 
the three little self-esteeming seraphs had thought 
all the time only of their own sweet singing, their 
own sweet harping, and their own lovely new 
clothes, and thus had rendered their music mute 
to those in whose honour it was intended. 

But the Lady of the House was too kind and 
gentle to say this, for she hated to hurt anyone, 
and the seraphs were really rather little darlings 
after all, and meant very well. So she said 

“Thank you kindly, my dears”; and to her little 
son she said, “Say ‘Thank you’,” and the Babe 
said “Thank you ” (for he could just talk a little), 
speaking very clearly, gravely, and politely. 

And then she gave each of the three a bit of the 
Babe’s birthday cake, although it was a day too 
soon to cut it, and wished them a merry Christmas, 
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and they ran off, tippity-tiptoe again, through the 
cold and the moonlit wood, their lovely wings 
folded over their chests, until they came to the 
purple stairway, up which they ran, twinkling like 
stars, as fast as they’d run down it. 

And, when they’d gone and the house door was 
shut again, the little faun trotted timidly out of the 
shadows, and began to blow a little tune on his 
whistle all about the summer and the hills, of the 
sheep and the little woolly lambs; and as he 
played he thought to himself thus: 

“ That was the most beautiful little boy shepherd 
I have ever seen, but he looks a grave, and I 
should love to make him laugh; so I will try ver 
hard indeed to play my best for him, though he will 
think it very poor stuff after the carols.” _ 

Now, he hadn’t played more than half his tune 
before the Lady came to the door of her own accord 
and said, “Oh, you funny little faun, please to 
come in out of the cold and finish the pretty tune 
that you are so kindly playing to us in the kitchen.”’ 

So the faun stamped the snow off his hoofs and 
came in and put his whistle to his lips and played 
his tune so merrily that the Babe laughed with 
delight, like robins singing; and the Lady laughed 
too, as gaily as a girl. 

And when he’d done she gave him an extra big 
bit of birthday cake, and he asked, “ Please, my 
lady, mayn’t I stay here for always?” 

And the Lady said very gently, “No, my dear, 
that can’t be; you must go back to the wood and 
play your tunes to the rabbits and the shepherds 
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and the shadows of the trees, and so help to 
make the world laugh and go round. But,” she 
added, “you shall come and stay with the Babe 
and me when the world’s gone round often enough ; 
and a merry Christmas, my dear, and thank you.” 

Now you may not be able to believe that the 
Lady promised the little pagan faun anything of 
the sort, but I can assure you she did; and he 
trotted off into the woods again, munching his cake 
and feeling much comforted, just as the clocks were 
striking twelve and it was Christmas Day. 


From London Punch. 


THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL. 


Canary-birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch ; 

And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 

But there’s never a question 

About MY digestion— 
ANYTHING does for me. 


Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair, 
Chickens can roost upon rails ; 

Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 
And oysters can slumber in pails. 

But no one supposes 

A poor camel dozes— 


ANY PLACE does for me. 
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Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed, 
Coops are constructed for hens ; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 
And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a camel comes handy 

Wherever it’s sandy— 
ANYWHERE does for me. 


People would laugh if you rode a giraffe 
Or mounted the back of an ox; 

It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit 
Or try to bestraddle a fox. 

But as for a camel, he’s 

Ridden by families— 
ANY LOAD does for me. 


A snake is as round as a hole in the ground, 
Weasels are wavy and sleek ; 

And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a camel’s all lumpy, 

And bumpy, and humpy— 
ANY SHAPE does for me. 


CHaRLEs Epwargp CARRYL. 
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A RESCUE. 


Possum nodded at the small boy, who was racing 
ahead—a gallant little figure in white shirt and 
brief knickerbockers, with a wide felt hat. He took 
ea flying leap upon the jetty, where the water swished 
softly on the pebbles, and capered beside the old 
dinghy that Tom had left moored near the skiff. 

“Come on!” he shouted. “You're too slow. 
I'm going off to meet Daddy by myself!” 

As he spoke, he planted 
one foot gingerly in the 
old boat. It rocked and 
swayed, and he almost 
overbalanced. Possum 
SAH\| sprang forward with a 
3 3 quick catch of her breath, 
ee but the little fellow 
SS righted himself with a 
Wn mighty wriggle, and sat 
sit down abruptly in the 
i dinghy. Possum turned 
ME to Aileen with a relieved, 
w= half-shamefaced laugh. 
ME SO‘ He jolly near sat 

Drawn by Allan T. Bernaldo.) down in the water that 

Ure Seat Sener time,’ she said. “Itdid 
give me a start—lucky he managed to hit the 
boat.” She raised her voice. ‘“ Keep still, Garth ; 
let me steady her while you get out.” 

There came a queer little cry from Garth. 

“But it’s going away with me!” 
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Aileen saw, and screamed, and ran. She was too 
far away. The sudden jerk had parted the rotten 
strands of the old rope that held the boat, and 
slowly, yet all too quickly for Possum’s wild rush, 
the dinghy swung out into the stream. The tide 
was running out, and the current was very swift. 
It seemed but a second, while they cried out and 
ran, till the current caught the old boat and 
whisked it swiftly away. 

“Come on,” Possum said, “quick! Don’t worry, 
Missus, we'll catch him.” 

She leapt upon the jetty. Aileen followed, and 
flung herself into the skiff, thrusting the oars into 
the rowlocks. Possum tugged at the painter, and 
abused Tom’s knots under her breath. They yielded 
at last, and she sprang in, pushing off with a force 
that sent the boat spinning down stream. Possum 
grasped the oars. Aileen was already at the tiller— 
staring ahead in utter silence, seeing nothing but 
the little blue and white figure. It swung round a 
bend, and was out of sight. 

“Keep her out in the middle, where the tide’s 
swiftest, Missus,’”’ Possum said. ‘“‘ Don’t look like 
that—it’s all right—we’ll get him.” 

She was rowing desperately, with sharp, quick 
strokes, under which the boat flew through the water. 
They rounded the turn, and ahead—but how far 
ahead !—was the dinghy, with Garth sitting upright 
and very still. Faster and faster, as they neared 
the mouth, the current set out to sea. 

“ It’s very light, you know,” Possum said between 
strokes, in answer to Aileen’s look. ‘And it got a 
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good start. We're gaining though, you notice.” 
She was flinging quick looks backward as she rowed. 
“ Ain’t he sittin’ still? My word, he’s good! He’s 
got sense enough for ten!” 

Garth’s clear little voice came back to them over 
the dancing water. They could not hear his words, 
but there was no fear in the tone. Ai£leen felt 
almost ashamed of her own sick terror, hearing that 
brave, childish voice; but the stories of the danger 
of the current echoed in her mind, and she knew, 
if once the dinghy gained the lake before them, 
that hope was slight. And he was such a little, 
little boy! 

The high banks seemed to fly past. Afterwards, 
in her dreams, she saw them always: flickering 
visions of yellow banks and dark green masses of 
wattle-trees. But at the moment she saw only what 
lay ahead: glancing water, and swift oars flashing, 
and Possum’s flushed, strained face; and the boat 
that rocked and fled from them with its tiny burden. 

But they gained. As they swung round turn 
after turn, they crept nearer and nearer to the 
dinghy. Surely they must win! And yet, Possum 
was afraid. Looking at her, with senses sharpened 
by terror, the mother saw the fear in her eyes. She 
met Aileen’s glance with a forced smile, but it could 
not hide her fear. Her arms never ceased their 
rapid, mechanical strokes—under the thin blouse 
her muscles rose and fell as she opened her shoulders 
with long, powerful swings. 

“Can you stand it?’’ Aileen whispered. “ Oh, 
why can’t I row decently!” 
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“You're... far more use steering,’ Possum 
gasped. “Tm all right. See how we're gaining.” 

‘““Then why are you afraid?” Aileen cried. 

Possum shook her head, and forced a smile—a 
smile that brought no conviction. Then Garth 
cried out again, something about “ water,’ and 
“wet,” and Possum’s anxious look grew sharper. 
Her voice was shrill and strained as she called back 
to the child. 

“TI know, dearie—sit still!” 

“What is it?” Aileen gasped; and suddenly she 
knew. They were gaining rapidly now, but the 
dinghy was settling down in the water. The leaks! 
The wonder was that it had floated so long. Now 
the water rippled almost level with its edge. For 
an instant Aileen lost her head in her agony of 
terror. She screamed, starting half up. 


“Sit down!”  Possum’s voice, stern in _ its 
anxiety, brought her to her senses. She flung a 
backward glance. ‘‘ Near down,” she gasped; 


“TI knew, when we gained so quick.” 

Garth’s voice came again, and this time witb a 
sob of fear. The dinghy was almost sinking. Yor 
another moment the skiff spun through the water, 
rounding a bend, and there, ahead, lay the open 
water of the lake. Possum shipped the oars with 
a sudden jerk. 

“Try and keep her straight’’—she flung the 
words at Aileen. ‘“ There’s one chance——” 

Ahead, the dinghy seemed to stop. There was 
a slow, sickening swirl, and, even as Possum 
screamed to Garth to jump, the water closed over 
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the little boat. There was a cry—a cry that choked 
suddenly. Then the skiff quivered and stopped as 
Possum dived into the stream. 

The water lay blank and desolate before the 
woman who sat staring in the skifi—blank but for 
the widening ripples that spread across the pathway 
of the current. So it lay for a dragging moment 
that was years, and then Possum’s head broke it, 
and, but farther away, Garth’s upturned face. 
They disappeared again. 

When she saw them 
once more, they were 
together—Possum __ grip- 
ping the boy tightly, and 
keeping afloat with one 
hand. The skiff was 
drifting down towards 
Wi them. Aileen grasped an 
ge oar and tried to bring 

R@ it closer, loathing the help- 
\ less ignorance that made 
her efforts awkward. 
Close—closer, but still too 
far. She thrust the oar 
——— J towards them, leaning over 

sy Rane pate aa the side. It was too 

short. 

The current whisked her away—still stretching 
vainly towards the two faces in the water, crying to 
them, calling to God. Then she flung herself into 
the water, striving, with desperate helpless strokes, 
against the racing tide. 
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A motor-launch came swiftly round from the 
lake, the two men in her talking and smoking. 
They saw the empty boat first, and the words died 
upon their lips. 

““My goodness!’ said Tom Macleod, and sprang 
to his engine. The launch leaped like a live thing 
tearing through the water. The skiff danced past 
them, rocking upon the waves. 

“Can you see them?” he asked, between his 
teeth. 

“One of ’em’s close,” Nick said. “ Steady— 
starboard a little. Be ready to back if I miss.”’ 
He hung over the side and clutched at the fair head 
near the boat. “ Ah—got her. It’s your wife.’’ 
His great shoulders quivered as he dragged her in, 
looking wildly ahead as he did so. A cry broke 
from him. 

‘““There’s my girl—she’s got your Garth. Hold 
on, Poss! Get on with you, man—starboard, 
starboard !” 

He flung Aileen into the boat, and turned again 
swiftly. Possum was paddling feebly with one 
hand, almost done. She met his eyes and her lips 
parted. 

“Take Garth,’ she gasped. But he took both, 
catching them with his great arms, and holding 
them out of the water until Tom could get to his 
side. He caught his boy from Possum’s tired 
hands and laid him in the boat beside his mother, 
while Nick O’Connor dragged in the girl. 


From Possum, by Mary Grant Bruce (Ward, Lock & Co.). 
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ROMANCE. 

I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 

Her masts were of the shining gold, 
Her deck of ivory ; 

And sails of silk, as soft as milk, 
And silvern shrouds had she. 

And round about her sailing - 
The sea was sparkling white, 

The waves all clapped their hands and sang 
To see so fair a sight; 

They kissed her twice, they kissed her thrice, 
And murmured with delight. 

Then came the gallant captain 
And stood upon the deck, 

In velvet coat and ruffles white 
Without a spot or speck, 

And diamond rings and triple strings 
Of pearls about his neck. ' 

And four and twenty sailors 
Were round him bowing low, 

On every jacket three times three 
Gold buttons in a row, 

And cutlasses down to their knees— 
They made a goodly show. 

And then the ship went sailing, 
A-sailing o’er the sea, 

She dived beneath the setting sun, 
But never back came she, 

For she found the lands of the golden sands, 
Where the pearls and diamonds be. 


GaBRIEL SETOUN. ~ 
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GIOTTO, THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


This is the story of a shepherd boy who lived in 
the sunny land of Italy six hundred years ago. 
Now, when a person is not forgotten after so long a 
time, he must have done something to make his 
name remembered. And it is because Giotto 
became a great painter of pictures that his story 
is often told. 

Even when he was quite a little boy he was very 
fond of drawing, and he drew very well. The work 
of tending the sheep was not hard, and he had plenty 
of time to spare. So, instead of being idle, he used 
to draw on the smooth stones in the fields with a 
piece of slate. 

One day, as he was drawing pictures of his 
sheep and goats, a stranger came quietly behind 
him and watched him. Giotto did not know that 
anyone was near, and kept on with his drawing. 
It was so well done for a boy who had never 
been taught that the stranger, who was a great 
painter, asked him if he would like to be taught 
how to paint. 

Giotto looked so pleased, and answered so eagerly, 
that the stranger asked the boy’s father if he 
might take his son away and teach him. The 
father agreed; and so the clever shepherd boy 
went with his new friend. 

Giotto worked so hard and got on so well that 
by and by his paintings came to be well known, 
and rich people were glad to buy them. He used 
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to carve figures in marble, too; and in many of the 
churches of Italy his work may still be seen. 

Giotto was fond of fun, and was very witty. Let 
me tell you two stories about him. One day, he 
painted a fly on the nose of a figure his friend was 
working at. Soon afterwards, his friend came in 
and saw the fly. Raising his hand, he tried to 
brush it off ; but it was still there. He tried again ; 
and then he saw that it was not a real fly at 
all. But he knew who had played the joke upon 
him—only Giotto could have drawn the fly so 
well. 

Here is the second story. The Pope wanted 
an artist to do some work for him, so he sent 
a messenger to Giotto. The messenger asked for 
some work that might be shown to the Pope. 
Giotto took a piece of paper and a brush full of 
paint. Then, with one sweep of the brush, he 
drew a circle that was truly round. 

“Here is the drawing,” said he. “But am I 
to take nothing but this?” asked the messenger, 
looking as if he thought Giotto was joking. “That 
is enough. Show it to your master, and tell him 
how it was done; he will understand,” replied 
Giotto. | 

When the Pope looked at it, he knew that only a 
great painter could have drawn so true a circle in 
the way the messenger described. So he sent for 
Giotto to paint some pictures in St. Peter’s, a great 
church at Rome. Even now, in Italy, when a 
person wants to say that a thing is quite round, he 
says, “ It is as round as the circle of Giotto.” 


TUBAL CAIN. 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear ; 

And he sang—‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord!” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire ; 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free ; 

And they sang—“ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew ! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 
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That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage, blind ; 

And he said—‘‘ Alas that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow man!” 


And for many a day Old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at Jast with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang—“‘ Hurrah for my handicraft!” 
And the red sparks lit the air; 

“ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made ; ” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang—“ Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 

And, for the ploughshare and the plough, 
To him our praise shall be; 

But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword!” 


CHartzes MacxaYy. 
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THE BURNING OF THE. RICE-FIELD. 


Once there was a good old man who lived up on 
a high plain, far away in Japan. All around his 
little house the land was flat and the ground was 
rich, and there were the rice-fields of all the people 
who lived in the village at the mountain’s foot. 
Every morning and every evening the old man and 
his little grandson, who lived with him, used to 
look far down on the people at work in the village, 
and watch the blue sea which lay all around the 
land so close that there was no room-for fields below, 
but only for houses. The little boy loved the rice- 
fields dearly, for he knew that the good food for all 
the people came from them. He often helped his 
grandfather to watch over them. 

One day the grandfather was standing alone 
before his house, looking far down at the people, 
and out at the sea, when suddenly he saw something 
very strange far off where the sea and sky met. 
Something like a great cloud was rising there, as if 
the sea were lifting itself high into the sky. The 
old man put his hands to his eyes and looked again 
as hard as his old sight could. Then he turned and 
ran to the house. “Yone! (yo-nee) Yone!” he 
cried; “ bring a brand from the hearth!” 

The little grandson wondered what his grand- 
father wanted with fire, but his habit was to obey, 
so he ran quickly and brought the brand. The old 
man already had one, and was running towards the 
rice-fields. | Yone ran after him. What was his 
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horror to see his grandfather thrust his burning 
brand into the ripe, dry rice, that stood ready for 
the harvest. 


“Oh, grandfather, grandfather!” screamed the 
little boy, “what are you doing ?”’ 

“ Quick; set fire; thrust your brand in!” said 
the grandfather. 

Yone thought his dear grandfather had lost his 
wits, and he began to sob; but a little Japanese 
boy always obeys, so, though he sobbed, he thrust 
his torch in, and the sharp flame ran up the dry 
stalks, red and yellow. In an instant, the field was 
ablaze, and thick, black smoke began to pour 
upwards. It rose from the mountain like a cloud, 
black and fierce; and, almost at once, the people 
below saw that their precious rice-fields were on fire. 
Ah, how they ran! Men, women, and children 
climbed the mountain, running as fast as they 
could to save the rice. Not one person stayed 
behind. 

When they came to the high plain and saw the 
beautiful rice-crop all in flames, beyond help, they 
cried bitterly, ‘“‘ Who has done this thing? How did 
it happen ?”’ 

‘“T set fire,” said the old man, very gravely; and 
the little grandson sobbed, ‘‘ Grandfather set fire.’’ 

But, when they came fiercely round the old man, 
with “Why?” ‘“ Why?” he only turned and 
pointed to the sea. ‘‘ Look!” he said. 
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They all turned and looked. There, where the 
blue sea had lain so calm, a mighty wall of water, 
reaching from earth to sky, was rolling in. No one 
could scream, so terrible was the sight. The wall 
of water rolled in on the land, passed quite over the 
place where the village had been, and broke, with 
an awful sound, on the mountain side. One wave 
more, and still one more, came; and then all was 
water as far as they could look below; the village 
where they had been was under the sea. 


But the people were all safe. And, when they 
saw what the old man had done, they honoured 
him above all men for the quick wit which had 
saved them from the tidal wave. 

Adapted from a story by Larcapio Hmarn. 


WILLIAM TELL. 


Come, list to me, and you shall hear 
A tale of what befell 

A famous man of Switzerland— 
His name was William Tell. 


Near Reuss’s bank, from day to day, 
His little flock he led, 

By prudent thrift and hardy toil 
Content to earn his bread. 


Nor was the hunter’s craft unknown ; 
In Uri none was seen 

To track the rock-frequenting herd 
With eye so true and keen. 


-4 
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A little son was in his home, 
A laughing, fair-haired boy ; 

So strong of limb, so blithe of heart, 
He made it ring with joy. 


His father’s sheep were all his friends; 
The lambs he called by name ; 

And when they frolicked in the fields 
The child would share the game. 


So peacefully their hours were spent 
That life had scarce a sorrow; 

They took the good of every day, 
And hoped for more to-morrow. 


But oft some shining April morn 
Is darkened in an hour, 

And blackest griefs o’er joyous homes, 
Alas, unseen may lower! 


Not yet on Switzerland had dawned 
Her day of liberty ; 

The stranger’s yoke was on her sons, 
And pressed right heavily. 


So one was sent in luckless hour, 
To rule in Austria’s name ; 

A haughty man of savage mood— 
In pomp and pride he came. 


One day, in wantonness of power, 
He set his cap on high :— 

“Bow down, ye slaves,” the order ran; 
“Who disobeys shall die!” 
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Peaceful Hours. 
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It chanced that William Tell that morn 
Had left his cottage home, 

And with his little son in hand 
To Altorf town had come. 


For oft the boy had eyed the spoil 
His father homeward bore, 

And prayed to join the hunting crew 
When they should roam for more. 


And often on some merry night, 
When wondrous feats were told, 
He longed his father’s bow to take, 

And be a hunter bold. 


Tell saw the crowd, the lifted cap, 
The tyrant’s angry frown ; 

And heralds shouted in his ear, 
“ Bow down, ye slaves, bow down!” 


Stern Gessler marked the peasant’s mien, 
And watched to see him fall; 

But never palm-tree straighter stood 
Than Teil before them all! 


“My knee shall bend,” he calmly said, 
“To God, and God alone; 

My life is in the Austrian’s hand, 
My conscience is my own.” 


“Seize him, ye guards!” the ruler cried, 
While passion choked his breath ; 

“He mocks my power, he braves my lord, 
He dies the traitor’s death. 
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“ Yet wait. The Swiss are marksmen true— 
So all the world doth say ; 

That fair-haired stripling hither bring— 
We'll try their skill to-day.” 


Hard by, a spreading lime-tree stood ; 
To this the youth was bound ; 

They placed an apple on his head— 
He looked in wonder round. 


“The fault is mine, if fault there be,” 
Cried Tell, in accents wild ; 

“On manhood let your vengeance fall, 
But spare, oh, spare my child!” 


“T will not harm the pretty boy,” 
Said Gessler tauntingly ; 

“Tf blood of his shall stain the ground, 
Yours will the murder be. 


‘Draw tight your bow, my cunning man, 
Your straightest arrow take ; 

For know, yon apple is your mark, 
Your liberty the stake.” 


A mingled noise of wrath and griet 
Was heard among the crowd ; 

The men, they muttered curses deep, 
The women wept aloud. 


Full fifty paces from his child, 
His strong bow in his hand, 

With lips compressed, and flashing eye, 
Tell firmly took his stand. 
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“Heaven bless thee now!” the parent said, 
“Thy courage shames my fear: 

‘Man tramples on his brother man, 
But God is ever near.’” 


The bow was bent, the arrow went 
As by an angel guided ; 

In pieces two, beneath the tree, 
The apple fell divided. 


““*T'was bravely done,” the ruler said, 
“My plighted word I keep ; 

"Twas bravely done by sire and son. 
Go home, and feed your sheep.” 


““No thanks I give thee for thy boon,” 
The peasant coldly said ; 

“To God alone my praise is due, 
And duly shall be paid. 


“Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near, 
Had I but missed my aim; 

Not unavenged my child had died— 
Thy parting hour the same. 


“ For see! a second shaft was here, 
If harm my boy befell ; 

Now go and bless the heavenly powers 
My first has sped so well.” 


God helped the right, God spared the sin ; 
He brings the proud to shame ; 
He guards the weak against the strong— 


Praise to His holy name! 
Rev. J. H. Gurney. 
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KING KAID OF INDIA. 


The great King Kaid of India was growing weary. 
For years he had been a mighty warrior, but now 
all his enemies were conquered; there were no 
rebels in his realm, and the neighbouring countries 
paid their tribute regularly. 

“T cannot go to war without cause,” said Kaid, 
“for that would be displeasing to the gods, and I 
should go down to posterity as a wicked oppressor. 
Yet there is nothing else that interests me. I 
would give anything to the man who would invent 
some means of interesting me and so make the time 
pass quickly.” 

There were many courtiers present. And one man, 
an aged sage, paid a good deal of attention to what 
the King had said. He went home and retired to 
a room, taking with him pen and parchment. 

For days the old man remained in this apartment 
by himself, coming out only to eat his meals. At 
last, after a fortnight, he sent for Talachand, a 
skilful carver of ivory, and commanded him to make 
thirty-two little figures after patterns which he 
described carefully to the carver. There were to 
be two kings and two queens, four warriors on 
horseback, two castles modelled after a famous 
stronghold near Delhi, and other figures of different 
sizes and shapes. Half of these were to be white 
and the other half red. 

Talachand worked hard at the figures, and in 
another fortnight brought them to the wise man. 
who was very pleased with them. 
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Meanwhile, the sage had ordered a curious board 
from a woodworker in the bazaar. It was square, 
and contained sixty-four smaller squares, alternately 
red and white. Such a curious board had not been 
seen before, and many people were puzzled to think 
what its use could be. 

At last, when the board was finished, and the 
figures were all ready, the wise man carried them to 
the King’s palace. As soon as his presence was 
announced, the King summoned him to his chamber. 

“Sire,” said the old man, “ you promised to fulfil 
any request that might be made by the man who 
was able to interest your Majesty in some new 
occupation. Does that promise still hold good ? ” 

“It does,” replied the King. “I will do any- 
thing for the man who can save me from weariness.” 

“Well,” continued the old man, arranging the 
ivory figures carefully upon the board in two pairs 
of rows facing each other, “here is a new kind of 
warfare for your Majesty, a warfare in which no 
blood will be shed, no towns burned, no children 
orphaned, but which will give you plenty of excite- 
ment and tax all your powers of strategy if you are 
to win.” | 

Already the King was interested ; and, as the old 
man showed how the warfare of the ivory figures 
was waged on the battle-ground of the chequered 
board, the King grew excited and his weariness fled. 

“This white king is your Majesty,” said the old 
man ; “‘and, if you are to win the battle, you must 
keep a clean mind, for it is by skill and not by force 
that success comes in this war.” 
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Then the old man showed how the different figures 
were to move on the board, some going across in 
either direction and others moving diagonally, while 
the figures of warriors on horseback moved a little 
across and then diagonally. Some moved over 
many squares at one time and others over one 
square only. 

For weeks and weeks the King studied this new 
kind of warfare, in which no one was slain, and after 
a time he felt he had made himself a master of it, 
and he called the game “the King,” or “ Chess,” 
which means the same thing. 

Then the wise man asked for his reward, 

‘What shall I give you? ” questioned the 
monarch. “Ask me anything you like, and you 
shall receive it, to the half of my kingdom.” 

‘‘T want neither gold nor jewels,” said the old man. 
“ All I ask is that your Majesty shall give me one 
grain of corn for the first square on the chess-board, 
double that for the second square, double that again 
for the third, and so on—that is, I am to have one, 
two, four, eight, sixteen, and so on up to the sixty- 
fourth square; simply that, and nothing more.” 

‘Of course you can have that,” replied the King; 
“but it is nothing for what you have done. Let 
me add a hundred lacs of rupees ? ” 

“No, your Majesty,” said the old man, modestly ; 
“T am grateful for your generosity, but give me 
only the corn that I ask for and I shall be content.” 

“Very well,” replied the King; and, calling his 
treasurer, he told him to count up the number of 
grains. 
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“1 must ask your Majesty to send them to me,” 
added the wise man; and to this the King agreed, 
although he could not understand, he said, why 
the old man could not take so small a reward with 
him. 

The treasurer went away, but after an hour or 
two he returned in the greatest consternation. 

‘Have you sent the old man his reward ? ” asked 
King Kaid. 

‘No, your Majesty,” replied the treasurer ; “it is 
iiooaable. He has asked for more than the value 
of your kingdom.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the King 
severely, looking greatly aeeanihed 

“Why, your Majesty, to give one grain for the 
first square, two for the second, four for the third, 
and so on to the sixty-fourth, means that he is to 
have 18,446,744,073,709,551,615 grains. Not a 
thousandth part of this corn exists in the world, 
for its value at two shillings a _ bushel is 
£3,385,966,239,667.” 

The King could not believe his treasurer until the 
sum was worked out in his presence, and then the 
King, too, was in dismay. At this moment the 
wise man appeared to ask again for his reward. 
The King, in great alarm, asked him if he realized 
what his request meant. 

“ But,” said the old man, “your Majesty has 
solemnly promised to give me what I asked, even 
to the half of your kingdom.” 

The King was silent. Then, after a few moments, 
the wise man said; 
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“King, I crave no reward for having taught your 
Majesty that there are other things of interest in 
life beside slaughter and fire; and, if I have made 
the greatest of monarchs realize that even he cannot 
fulfil every rash promise, made without thought and 
in pride of heart, then I shall have been rewarded 
for inventing a game that men of all ages and 
countries may yet come to delight in.” 

And the wise man was right, for chess, which was 
thus invented, has indeed come to be the game of 


games. 
From My Magazine. 


RAIN. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
The clouds of grey engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


Rosert LoveMAnN. 
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THE HERO OF THE FLOODED MINE. 


At Bonnievale, a town near Kalgoorlie, in Western 
Australia, there is a deep gold-mine, which is hard 
to keep free from water. It may not be easy for 
you to imagine that there is much water at a great 
depth below the surface of the earth; but, in the 
case of many mines, it is necessary to keep pumping 
out the water all the time, day and night. 

A gold-mine consists of more than a vertical hole 
or shaft. At points along the main shaft, long 
tunnels—crosscuts—which generally run parallel to 
the surface, are made. From one level thus formed 
a shaft may be sunk to another underneath it. 
This is called a winze. Again, the quartz may be 
taken out in such a way that an upward shaft— 
a stope or rise—is made. Thus, in a well-worked 
mine, there is a network of underground passages 
which are not easy to keep free from water. 


One afternoon, while the men were at work, the 
water began to rise rapidly. Most of the miners, 
who were working at the No. 10 level, noticed it, 
and made good their escape. One poor man in:a 
stope was prevented by the fast-rising water from 
reaching the main shaft. He was an Italian named 
Modesto Varischetti. 


In the shaft, the water rose about sixty feet 
above the level at which the men had been working. 
But the Italian was about thirty feet above this 
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level, in a place that may be compared to a tube 
with a closed end. When the water rushed up the 
main shaft, it pushed the air before it. But the air in 
the stope had no outlet, and it thus kept the water 
from rising all the way up, for air occupies space 
just as water does. If you push a bottle, mouth 
downwards, into a basin of water, you will notice that 
the water will not rise all the way in the bottle, 
because of the air that cannot escape. Such was the 
case in the stope where the Italian was working. 


Though he was not drowned, he was still in an 
awful position. ‘Try to picture him there, just saved 
from a sudden death—only to await a slower and 
a more horrible one from starvation. Hundreds of 
feet down in the dark earth, away from the cheerful 
sunlight, away from his friends, with the murky 
water beneath him—what an awful position for a 
human being ! 

The men above thought that their mate had been 
drowned, but he could soon be heard knocking 
against the roof of his prison. When they found that 
he was alive, they set to work to save him, if possible. 
All the pumps were kept going full speed, but it was 
seen that, before the mine was emptied in this way, 
the Italian would be dead. The Minister of Mines at 
Perth then sent two divers, Messrs. Hughes and 
Hearn, to the spot by a special train. They arrived 
on Thursday afternoon, and tried to reach the 
imprisoned miner with food. Their three attempts, 
however, met with failure. 
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The next day they made another effort. Down 
they went through the cold, dark water. Their 
work was full of danger. The sides of the mine 
were likely to fall in at any moment and crush 
them to death. If the air-pipes broke or became 
blocked, they would. die of BUHOCRMON:. _Besides, 
the muddy floor of cm enna ee 
the level was very 
hard to walk on, 
and the pressure 
of the water was 
very unpleasant. 
All these dangers 
were known to the 
divers, but they 
were determined 
to try to the last 
to save their fellow 
creature. 

This time Diver 
Hughes reached 
the Italian, who 
must have been 
much startled to 
see such a strange- Drawn by Allan T. Bernaldo.] 
looking object The Diver to the Rescue. 
slowly rise from the water of his prison. The 
diver could not speak through his great helmet, but 
cheered the Italian by shakin hands with him. 
Leaving the prisoner some food, the plucky man 
returned to the mouth of the shaft. He was quite 
worn out, and had to be attended by a doctor. 
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Diver Hughes reaches the Italian. 
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Again and again did this brave man make his 
dangerous journey to the Italian. © His visits, besides 
giving the prisoner food and light, also kept him in 
better spirits. A slate was taken down, on which 
Varischetti wrote many touching messages. This 
is one of them :—“I wish to tell you to be quick, 
and that I feel as if my bones were dying. Dear 
men, have pity on me. I send you my miserable 
greetings. I am your miserable friend, Modesto 
Varischetti.” 

Meanwhile, the pumps were going night and day. 
The workmen did not ask for time for meals. After 
eight days, it was made known the Italian could be 
brought to the surface on the next day. 

Great was the crowd that had gathered at the 
mine when, at half-past three on Thursday after- 
noon, Mr. Hughes went down for the purpose of 
bringing Varischetti out of his gloomy prison. 

The crowd had been asked not to cheer, as the 
noise might prove harmful to the Italian; but when, 
at a quarter-past six, the cage came to the surface, 
containing the corpse-like Italian and his brave 
rescuer, the people forgot the warning and showed 
their joy by giving cheer after cheer. Varischetti 
had been nine days and two hours in the shadow of 
death. 

From many parts of Australia telegrams and 
letters were sent to Diver Hughes, praising his great 
deed; but, like the hero he is, he asked that credit 
be given to his fellow diver, Mr. Hearn, and all the 
others who had worked at the rescue. 
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THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 


There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee; 
He ae das and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be— 
“T envy nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody envies me!” 


“Thou’rt wrong, my friend!” said old King Hal, 
“Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine 
I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee?” 


The miller smiled, and doffed his cap. 
“YT earn my bread,” quoth he; 

“T love my wife, I love my friends, 
I love my children three ; 

[ owe no penny I cannot pay; 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
To feed my babes and me.” 


,, Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“ Farewell, and happy be; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 
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Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee. - 

Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!” 


CHARLES Mackay. 
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“T envy nobody, no, not I.” 
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THE DRAGON-FLY. 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew: 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 


TENNYSON. 


Under a bank Tom one day saw a very ugly 
dirty creature sitting; it was about half as big as 
himself, and had six legs, and a big stomach, and 
a most ridiculous head with two great eyes, and a 
face just like a donkey’s. 

“Oh,” said Tom, “you are an ugly fellow, to be 
sure!” And he began making faces at him, and put 
his nose close to him, and hallooed at him, like a 
very rude boy. 

When, hey presto! all the thing’s donkey-face 
came off in a moment, and out popped a long arm 
with a pair of pincers at the end of it, and caught 
Tom by the nose. It did not hurt him much, but 
it held him quite tight. 

“Yah, ah! Let me go!” cried Tom. 

“Then let me go,” said the creature. “I want 
to be quiet. I want to split.” 

Tom promised to let him alone, and he let go. 

“Why do you want to split?” said Tom. 

“ Because my brothers and sisters have all split, 
and turned into beautiful creatures with wings ; 
and I want to split too. Don’t speak to me. I 
am sure I shall split. I will split.” 
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Tom stood still and watched him. And _ he 
swelled himself and puffed, and stretched himself 
out stiff, and at last—crack, puff, bang !—he opened 
all down his back, and then up to the top of his 
head; and out came a most slender, elegant, soft 
creature, as soft and smooth as Tom; _ but very 
pale and weak, like a little child who has been ill 
a long time in a dark room. It moved its legs very 
feebly, and looked about it half ashamed, like a girl 
when she goes for the first time into a ball-room ; 
and then it began walking slowly up a grass stem 
to the top of the water. 

Tom was so astonished that he never said a word, 
but he stared with all his eyes. And he went up 
to the top of the water, too, and peeped out to see 
what would happen. 

And, as the creature sat in the warm, bright sun, 
a wonderful change came over it. It grew strong 
and firm, the most lovely colours began to show on 
its body, blue and yellow and black, spots and bars 
and rings. Out of its back rose four great wings 
of bright brown gauze, and its eyes grew so large 
that they filled all its head, and shone like ten 
thousand diamonds. 

“Oh, you beautiful creature!” said Tom; and 
he put out his hand to catch it. 

But the thing whirred up into the air, hung poised 
on its wings a moment, and then settled down again 
by Tom, quite fearless. 

“No!” it said, “ you cannot catch me. I am 
a dragon-fly now, the king of all the flies; and I 
shall dance in the sunshine, and hawk over the 
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river, and catch gnats, and have a beautiful wife 
like myself. I know what I shall do. Hurrah!” 
And he flew away into the air and began catching 
gnats. 

“Oh, come back, come back,” cried Tom, “ you 
beautiful creature. JI have no one to play with, 
and I am so lonely here. If you will but come 
back I will never try to catch you.” 

«J don’t care whether you do or not,” said the 
dragon-fly; “for you can’t. But, when I have 
had my dinner and looked a little about this pretty 
place, I will come back and. have a little chat about 
all I have seen in my travels. Why, what a huge 
tree this is! And what huge leaves on it!” 

It was only a big dock; but you know the 
dragon-fly had never seen any but little water- 
plants; so it did look very big to him. Besides, 
he was very short-sighted, as all dragon-flies are, 
and never could see a yard before his nose, any 
more than a great many other folks who are not 
half so handsome as he. 

The dragon-fly did come back, and chatted away 
with Tom. He was a little conceited about his fine 
colours and his large wings; but, you know, he had 
been a poor, dirty, ugly creature all his life before ; 
so there were great excuses for him. He was very 
fond of talking about all the wonderful things he 
saw in the trees and the meadows; and Tom liked 
to listen to him. 

So, in a little while, they became great friends. 


From The Water Babies, by Cuantzs Krxastey. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The worthy Abbot of Aberbrothock 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothock. 


The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, ‘“‘My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And [ll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock.” 


The ‘boat is lowered; the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 
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Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound ; 

The bubbles arose and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ The next who comes to this rock 
Will not bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 

He scoured the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course to Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day ; 
At evening, it hath died away. 


r) 


‘“‘ Canst hear,” said one, “ the breakers roar, 
For methinks we should be near the shore ? 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell!” 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock— 
O heavens! It is the Inchcape Rock ! 


Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side: 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide! 


But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear— 
A. sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 

The fiends below were ringing his knell. 


Rospest SouTsey. 
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THE CHILDREN WHO SAVED HAMBURG. 


Long, long ago, Hamburg, a large city on the 
Elbe River in Germany, was being besieged. One of 
its brave defenders, a merchant named Wolff, was 
one evening returning slowly to his -home, sad at 
heart. Along with the other merchants of the city, 
he had been helping the regular soldiers to defend 
the walls against the enemy. So constant was the 
fighting that, for a whole week, he had worn his 
armour day and night. Now he sadly thought 
that all the fighting was useless, for on the morrow 
want of food would force them to open the gates. 

As he passed through his garden, he noticed that 
his cherry-trees, which he had taken great care to 
keep free from blight, were covered with ripe fruit, 
so large and juicy that the very sight was refreshing. 
At that moment, a thought struck him. He knew 
how much the enemy were suffering from thirst. 
What would they not give for this fruit? Might 
he not make an attempt to please them, and thus, 
perhaps, secure safety for his city ? 

Without a moment’s delay, he set about carrying 
out his plan, for there was no time to be lost. He 
gathered together three hundred of the children of 
the city, had them all dressed in white, and loaded 
them with cherries. Then a gate was thrown open, 
and they set out on their strange errand. 

The leader of the besieging army saw the gate 
open, and the band of little children marching out. 
Many of them were nearly hidden by the branches 
which they carried. He at once thought it was 
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some trick by which the besieged were trying to 
deceive them, while preparing for an attack on his 
camp. As the children came nearer, he remembered 
that he had vowed to kill every man, woman, and 
child in the city, and was about to give orders 
that these poor children should be put to death. 

But, when he saw the little ones close at hand, and 
noticed how pale and thin they were from want of 
food, he thought of his own children at home, and 
could hardly keep back his tears. Then, as his thirsty, 
wounded soldiers rushed to get the cool, refreshing 
fruit, the general knew that he was conquered, not 
by force of arms, but by the power of kindness. 

When the children returned he sent with them 
wagons laden with food for the starving people of 
the city, and the next day signed a treaty of 
peace with those he had vowed to destroy. 

For many years afterwards, as the day came 
round on which this event had taken place, it was 
kept as a holiday in Hamburg, and called “ The 
Feast of Cherries.” Large numbers of children in 
white robes marched through the streets, each one 
bearing a branch with bunches of cherries on it. 
The old writer who tells the story is careful to say 
that, on those occasions, the children kept the 
cherries for themselves. 

Every age of the world’s history has its tales of 
war and bloodshed and cruelty, of wild struggles, 
and of great victories. Nowhere among them all 
do we find the story of a more beautiful victory 
than that won by the little children of Hamburg. 

From The Folks at Home. 
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ALLEN-A-DALE. 


Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read my riddle! Come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 

And he views his domains upon Arkindale side ; 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild and the park for the tame; 
Yet the fish of the lake and the deer of the vale 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-dale ! 


Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp and his blade be as 
bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-dale. 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 
The mother, she asked of his household and home. 
“Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the 
hill, 
My hall,” quoth bold Allen, “ shows gallanter still ; 
Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent, : 
pale 
ee with all its bright spangles!”’ sa 
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The father was steel, and the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him begone. 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry! 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonnie black 


eye ; 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 


Siz Water Scotr. 


THE BOER AND HIS HORSE. 


When I was a small child and went to school, 
too young to read, I heard a thing read of a horse 
that made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. The 
man who owned the horse lived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was called a Boer. He was a poor man 
of Dutch blood, who was born on the soil of that 
land, and tilled it with the plough and hoe. 

He was a kind man at heart, though rough in 
look and speech. He loved his mare, and she loved 
him, and was with him by day and near him by 
night. She was proud to have him on her back, 
and would dash through swamps, ponds, and fire, 
too, if he wished it. 

But a day came that proved the faith and love of 
her stout heart and the soul of the man. A great 
storm came down on the sea. The waves roared, 
and rose as high as the hills. Their white tops 
foamed with rage at the winds that smote them 
with all their might. 

Night drew near, and it was a scene to make 
one quake with fear. Right in the midst of all 
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this rage and roar of wind and sea, a great ship, 
with sails rent and helm gone, came in sight. It 
rode on the high, white waves straight on to a 
reef of rocks, too far from the shore to be reached 
with a rope. 

The ship was full of young and old, whose cries 
for help could be heard, loud as was the voice of the 
storm. Their boats were gone. There was no wood 
with which to build a raft. The waves leaped on 
the ship like great white wolves bent on their prey. 
How could one soul of them all be saved ? 

The men on shore could but look on the sad sight. 
They could give no help. They had no boat nor 
raft, and their hearts were sick within them. 

Then the Boer was seen to draw near at full speed 
on his horse. Down he came to the beach, nor did 
he stop there one breath of time. 

He spoke a word to her which she knew, and 
with no touch of whip or spur she dashed in, and 
with a rope tied to her tail swam the sea to the 
ship’s side. She wheeled, and stamped her way 
on the white surge with a row of men to the shore. 
There she stayed but for a breath, 

At the soft word and touch she knew so well, she 
turned and once more ploughed through the surge 
to the ship, and brought back a load of young and 
old. Once more she stood on the beach, amidst 
tears of joy that fell from all eyes. She stood there 
weak, as wet with sweat as with the sea. The night 
settled down fast on the ship. There were still 
a few more left on it, and their cries for help came 
on the wind to the shore. 
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The thoughts that tugged at the brave man’s 
heart will not be known in this world. The cries 
from the ship pierced it through and through. He 
could not bear to hear them. He spoke a low, soft 
word to his horse; he put his hand to her neck, 
and seemed to ask her if she could do it. She 
turned her head to him with a look that meant, 
“Tf you wish it, I will try.’ He did wish it, and 
she tried to the last pulse of her heart. 

She walked straight into the wild sea. All on shore 
held their breath at the sight. She was weak, but 
brave. Now and then the white surge buried her head ; 
then she rose and shook the brine out of her eyes. 

Foot by foot, slowly but surely, she neared the 
ship. Now the last man on that doomed vessel had 
caught the rope. Once more she turned her head 
to the beach. Shouts and prayers came from it to 
keep up her strength. 

The tug was for a life she loved more than her 
own. She broke her heart for it half-way between 
ship and shore. She could lift her feet no more; 
her mane lay like black seaweed on the waves while 
she tried to catch one more breath; then with a 
groan she went down with all the load she bore, 
and a wail went out from the land for the loss of a 
life that had saved from death nearly all a ship’s 
crew of men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea the brave Boer 
and his horse. They were as friends, one in life, 
one in death; and both might well have place and 
rank with the best lives and deaths we read of in 
books for young or old. Euuv Burairr. 
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BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 


King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down, in a 
lonely mood, to think ; 

True he was a monarch, and wore a crown, but his 
heart was beginning to sink. 

For he had been trying to do a great deed, to make 
his people glad ; 

He had tried and tried, but couldn’t succeed, and so 
he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in a low despair, as grieved 
as man could be; 

And after a while, as he pondered there, “I'll give 
it all up,” said he. 

Now, just at the moment, a spider dropped, with its 
silken cobweb clew ; 

And the king, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 
to see what the spider would do. 


‘Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, and it 
hung by a rope so fine 

That, how it would get to its cobweb home, King 
Bruce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl straight up with 
strong endeavour ; 

But down it came, with a slipping sprawl, as near 
to the ground as ever. 


Up, up, it ran, not a second did stay to utter the 
least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower ; and there it lay, a little dizzy 
and faint. 
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Its head grew steady—again it went, and travelled 
a half-yard higher ; 

"Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, and a road 
where its feet would tire. 


Again it fell, and swung below; but up it quickly 
mounted, 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, nine brave 
attempts were counted. 

“Sure,” cried the king, “that foolish thing will 
strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, and tumbles 
every time.” 


But up the spider went once more ; ah me! ’tis an 
anxious minute ; 

It’s only a foot from the cobweb door; oh, say, will 
he lose or win it ? 

Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, higher and higher 
he got ; 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch put him 
into the wished-for spot. 


“ Bravo! Bravo!” the king cried out. “ All honour 
to those who try ; 

The spider up there defied despair. He conquered, 
and why shouldn’t 1?” 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, and gossips 
tell the tale 

That he tried once more as he tried before, and 
that time he did not fail. 
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Pay goodly heed, all you who read, and beware of 
saying “I can’t;”’ ; 
"Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead to idleness, 


folly, and want. Euiza Coox. 


THE LAWYER AND THE OYSTER. 


As two men were walking by the sea-shore, they 
found an oyster, and began to quarrel about it. 

‘T saw it first,” said one man, “so it belongs to 
me.” 

‘“T picked it up,” said the other, ‘and I have a 
right to keep it.” 

As they were quarrelling a lawyer came by, and 
they asked him to decide in the matter. The 
lawyer agreed to do so, but, before he would give his 
opinion, he required that the two men should give 
him their assurance that, whatever he might say, 
they would be quite satisfied with his decision. 
Then the lawyer said, “It seems to me that you 
both have a claim to the oyster, so I will divide it 
between you, and you will then be perfectly satisfied.” 

Opening the oyster, he quickly ate it, and very 
gravely handed to each of the men one‘of the empty 
shells. 

‘But you have eaten the oyster!” cried the men. 

‘Ah, that was my fee for deciding the case!” 
suid the lawyer. ‘But I have divided all that 
remains in a fair and just manner.” 

That is what generally happens when two quarrel- 
some persons go to law about anything they cannot 
agree upon. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE AND MAN FRIDAY. 


{Robinson Crusoe has saved a young savage from cannibals who had 
brought him to Crusoe’s island. So, after many years of loneliness, 
Crusoe now has a companion, whom he calls Friday. At this part of 
the story he has just shot a young goat, and Friday, who knows nothing 
about guns, is very frightened by what he thinks must be magic.] 

I soon found a way to convince him that I would 
do him no harm, and, taking him up by the hand, 
laughed at him, and, pointing to the kid which I 
had killed, beckoned to him to run and fetch it, 
which -he did; and, while he was wondering and 
looking to see how the creature was killed, I loaded 
my gun again, and by and by I saw a great fowl 
like a hawk sit upon a tree within shot; so, to let 
Friday understand a little what I would do, I called 
him to me again, pointing at the fowl,’ which was 
indeed a parrot, though I thought it had been a 
hawk. I say, pointing to the parrot, and to my 
gun, and to the ground under the parrot, to let him 
see I would make it fall, I made him understand that 
I would shoot and kill that bird. Accordingly, I 
fired, and bade him look, and immediately he saw 
the parrot fall. He stood like one frighted again, 
notwithstanding all I had said to him; and I found 
he was the more amazed because he did not see me 
put anything into the gun, but thought that there 
must be some wonderful fund of death and 
destruction in that thing, able to kill man, beast, 
bird, or anything, near or far off; and the astonish- 
ment thus created in him was such as could not 
wear off for a long time; and I believe, if I would 
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have let him, he would have worshipped me and 
my gun! As for the gun itself, he would not so 
much as touch it for several days after; but would 
speak to it as if it had answered him, when he was 
by himself; which, as I afterwards learned of him, 
was to desire it not to kill him. 

Well, after his astonishment was a little over at 
this, I pointed to him to run and fetch the bird I 
had shot; which he did, but stayed some time; 





Drawn by R. C. Fricke.) 
‘While he was wondering ....1 loaded my gun again.” 
for the parrot, not being quite dead, was fluttered a 
good way off from the place where she fell ; however, 
he found her, took her up, and brought her to me; 
and, as I had perceived his ignorance about the gun 
before, I took this advantage to charge the gun 
again, and not let him see me do it, that I might 
be ready for any other mark that might present. 
But nothing more offered at that time; so I brought 
home the kid, and the same evening I took the skin 
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off, and cut it out as well as I could; and having a 
pot for that purpose, I boiled or stewed some of the 
flesh, and made some very good broth; and, after 
I had begun to eat some, | gave some to my man, 
who seemed very glad of it, and liked it very well. 
But that which was strangest to him was to see me 
eat salt with it. He made a sign to me that the 
salt was not good to eat, and putting a little into 
his own mouth he seemed to nauseate it, and would 
spit and sputter at it, washing his mouth with fresh 
water after it. On the other hand, I took some 
meat in my mouth without salt, and I pretended to 
spit and sputter for want of salt as fast as he had 
done at the salt. But it would not do, he would 
never care for salt with his meat, or in his broth; 
at least, not for a great while, and then but a very 
little. 

Having thus fed him with boiled meat and broth, 
I was resolved to feast him the next day with 
roasting a piece of the kid. This I did by hanging 
it before the fire on a siring, as I had seen many 
people do in England, setting two poles up, one on 
each side the fire, and one cross on the top, and 
tying the string to the cross-stick, letting the meat 
turn continually. This Friday admired very much ; 
but, when he came to taste the flesh, he took so 
many ways to tell me how well he liked it, that I 
could not but understand him; and at last he told 
me he would never eat man’s flesh any more—which 
I was very glad to hear. 

The next day I set him to work at beating some 
corn out, and sifting it in the manner I used to do, 
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us I observed before; and he soon understood how 
to do it as well as I, especially’ after he had seen 
what the meaning of it was, and that it was to make 
bread of: for after that I let him see me make my 
bread, and bake it too, and in a little while Friday 
was able to do all the work for me as well as I could 
do it myself. 

I began now to consider that, having two mouths 
to feed instead of one, I must provide more ground 
for my harvest, and plant a larger quantity of corn 
than I used to do; so I marked out a larger piece 
of land, and began the fence in the same manner as 
before; in which Friday not only worked very 
willingly and very hard, but did it very cheerfully. 
And I told him what it was for; that it was for 
corn to make more bread, because he was now with 
me, and that I might have enough for him and 
myself too. He appeared very sensible of that 
part, and let me know that he thought I had much 
more labour upon me on his account than I had for 
myself; and that he would work the harder for 
me, if T would tell him what to do. 

I was greatly delighted with him, and made it 
iy business to teach him everything that was 
proper to make him useful, handy, and helpful; 
but, first of all, to make him speak, and understand 
me when I spake; and he was a good scholar, and 
so merry, so diligent, and so pleased when he could 
but understand me, or make me understand him, 
that it was very pleasant to me to talk to him. 

This was the pleasantest year of all the life I led 
in this place. Friday began to talk pretty well, 
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and understand the names of almost everything I 
had occasion to call for, and of every place I had 
to send him to, and talk a great deal to me; so 
that, in short, I began now to have some use for 
my tongue again, which indeed I had very little 
occasion for before—that is to say, about speech. 
Besides the pleasure of talking to him, I had a 
singular satisfaction in the fellow himself. His 
simple, unfeigned honesty appeared to me more and 
more every day, and I began really to love the 
creature; and, on his side, I believe he loved me 
more than it was possible for him ever to love 
anything before. 

I had a mind once to try if he had any hankering 
inclination to his own country again; and, having 
taught him English so well that he could answer 
me almost any questions, I asked him whether the 
nation that he belonged to ever conquered in battle. 
At which he smiled, and said, “ Yes, yes; we always 
fight the better ;” that is, he meant always get 
the better in fight; and so we began the following 
discourse :—“‘ You always fight the better?” said 
I. “How came you to be taken prisoner then, 
Friday ? ” 

Friday.—My nation beat much, for all that. 

Master—How beat? If your nation beat them, 
how came you to be taken ? 

Friday.—They more many than my nation in the 
place where me was; they take one, two, three, 
and me. My nation over beat them in the yonder 
place, where me no was; there my nation take one, 
two, great thousand. 
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Master.—But why did not your side recover you 
from the hands of your enemies then ? 

Friday.—They run one, two, three, and me, and 
make go in the canoe; my nation have no canoe 
that time. 

Master.— Well, Friday, and what does your nation 
do with the men they take—carry them away and 
eat them, as these did? 

Friday.—Yes; my nation eat mans too, eat all 
up. 

Master.—Where do they carry them ? 

Friday.—Go to other place where they think. 

Master.—Do they come hither ? 

Friday.—Yes, yes, they come hither; come other 
else place. 

Master.—Have you been here with them ? 

Friday.—Yes, I have been (points to the north- 
west sie of the island, which it seems was their 
side). 

By this I understood that my man Friday had 
formerly been among the savages who used to 
come on shore on the farther part of the island on 
the said man-eating occasions that he was now 
brought for. And, some time after, when I took 
the courage to carry him to that side, being the same 
| formerly mentioned, he presently knew the place, 
und told me he was there once when they ate up 
twenty men, two women, and one child. He could 
not tell twenty in English; but he numbered them 
by laying so many stones on a row, and pointing to 
me to tell them over. 

From Robinson Crusoe, by DantEL Derox. 
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THE WIND IN A _ FROLIC. 


The Wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying, “ Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 

Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 

[ll make a commotion in every place!” 

So it ‘swept with a bustle right through a great 
town, 

Cracking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the applies and oranges trundled about ; 

And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the fields it went, blustering and 
humming, 

And the cattle all wondered what monster was 
coming. 

It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all over their brows ; 

Till, offended at such an unusual salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood sulky and 
mute. 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 
It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags ; 
"Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. 
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Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, ‘“ Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and 
through. 


Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 

Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm, 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm ; 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over 
their caps, 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs were laid on 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to 
be gone. 


But the Wind had swept on, and had met in a lane 

With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed— 
and he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud! 


Then away went the Wind in its holiday glee, 
And now it was far on the billowy sea ; 

And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 


But, lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west, 
Laughing to think, in its frolicsome fun, 
How little of mischief it really had done. 


Wriuaw Howirr. 
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HOW AUNT LETTY KILLED 
THE PANTHER. 


“Years ago, before I was born,” said grand- 
mother one winter evening, as we were telling tales 
while gathered round the fire in our western home, 
“Uncle Robert and Aunt Letty came from England 
to find a home in the wilderness. They made a 
clearing, and built a log-house with only one room, 
warm and comfortable in winter, pleasant and airy 
in summer. I say ‘they,’ for Aunt Letty helped 
with her hands as well as with her heart. 


“In those days the chimney was nearly half the 
size of the house; and in the cold weather, when 
the stone hearth was piled high with the big logs 
cut from the trees that grew around the home and 
the flames roared and crackled up the wide mouth 
of the chimney, Aunt Letty thought nothing more 
cheerful and homelike. In summer the cool breeze 
swept down from the tree-tops, ‘ singing and sighing 
like a voice from home,’ she said. 


“Aunt Letty was very lonesome when Uncle 
Robert had to go to the mill and she could not 
hear the strokes of his axe all the day long. The 
nearest mill was many miles away. One bright 
summer morning he started for the mill, with the 
bags of grain securely fastened to the back of the 
old horse, and with his gun on his shoulder, for it 
was not safe to ride through the woods without it. 
‘Good-bye, little woman,’ he said; ‘do not be 
lonely or frightened. When it begins to grow dark, 
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fasten the door and the window ; I shall be home 
before morning.’ 


“Aunt Letty watched him ride away in the sweet, 
dewy June morning with a strange, dull sinking at 
her heart; then she went about her daily tasks, 
making the house bright and clean. When night 
came she milked the cow, Daisy, and locked her up 
in the little shed at the back of the house for fear 
of the Indians, some of whom were thievish. Still 
Aunt Letty had no great fear of them and, when 
all was done, settled down by the one light and 
tried to wait quietly for the welcome sound of the 
old horse’s footsteps coming through the woods. 


“<«Nine! ten!’ said the little clock they had 
brought from their home over the sea. No sound 
was heard outside but the whip-poor-will’s plaintive 
call and the sighing of the night wind. No sound ? 
Hark! Were those footsteps, soft and stealthy ¢ 
‘Indians,’ thought the poor woman, listening, ex- 
pecting to hear a harsh whisper at the keyhole, 
‘White squaw no there?’ Again she heard the 
footsteps going round and round the house. It 
seemed as though they were made by two pairs of. 
creeping feet; then she heard a crackling sound, 
and a low, deep growl from over her head. Looking 
up the wide chimney, she saw the waving body and 
fiery eyes of a huge panther, crouching just ready to 
apne down upon the hearth. 


‘What could she do? Should she open the door 
and dash away to the woods? It would be certain 
death ; for then she would be an easy prey to the 
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panther. Another deep growl was heard, louder 
and more angry. Then, remembering the fear such 
creatures have of fire, quick as thought she snatched 
the straw bed from the bedstead in the corner, tore 
open the cover, and emptied all the straw upon the 
few embers that remained on the hearth. In a 
moment there was a blaze and a fierce heat. With 
the blaze and heat pouring into his face, the panther 
gave loud cries of rage, and soon slunk off into the 
woods. | 


“But Aunt Letty knew too well it was only for a 
short time. Soon the fire would burn itself out, 
and back he would come. Oh, for the sound of the 
trot, trot, trot, through the clearing! Alas, no 
horse, no Uncle Robert! Again the stealthy foot- 
steps were heard around the house, stealing softly, 
softly ; and her heart grew faint with fear. 


‘““Then she thought of the old musket over the 
door, kept loaded so as to be ready for frightening 
crows from the cornfield and hawks from the 
chickens. Quickly it was taken down; then 
scratch, scratch, more cautiously than before, and 
Aunt Letty heard again the blood-chilling growl, 
and saw the fiery eyes looking down and the huge 
yellow body swaying to and fro in the dim light. 
She knelt down, raised the gun to her shoulder, and, 
with one quick prayer, fired. 

“There was a scream of rage and pain, a great 
bound, a mighty crash, and Aunt Letty sprang up 
just in time to avoid the terrible panther as he came 
rolling over and over on the floor in his death agony. 
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His mighty claws tore up great bits of the floor, 
and his huge body, as he struggled and rolled from 
side to side, broke everything in his way. 


“Aunt Letty climbed upon the high bedstead, 
and crouched in one corner, trembling and fearing 
that her danger was not yet over. At last, with 
one drawing up and straightening of the great limbs 
and with a tremendous struggle, the monstrous body 
of the panther quivered and then was still. 


‘Then the brave little woman stepped down from 
her place of safety and crept cautiously across the 
floor, expecting the great red eyes to open and the 
dreadful claws to snatch at her, till she reached the 
door. In a moment the fastenings were undone, 
and she rushed out into the fragrant night air. 


«As she did so, the welcome sound of old White- 
foot’s trot came faintly to her ear; then nearer, 
nearer, and soon she saw horse and rider appear 
through the gloom. Oh, how glad she was, and 
how thankful was Uncle Robert! What could he 
say when he saw the great beast lying dead on the 
floor of their home, and thought that, but for her 
courage, his dear wife might have been torn in pieces 
long before this. 


“Aunt Letty never stayed alone in the house 
again at night; and, though she had many other 
adventures while living in the wilderness before a 
village grew up around them, she never forgot that 
one terrible night when she killed the panther.” 
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THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Phillip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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THE BROOK. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
~But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 
Logp TENNYSON. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES. 


[This is a story of life in ancient Britain, when wolves roamed through 
the forests. Beric and Boduoc, two Britons, were in the forest that lay 
near their village, when they heard a crv.] 

“What is that?’ exclaimed Beric, as a distant 
cry came to their ears. 

“T think it’s the voice of a woman,” Boduoc 
said, “or maybe it is one of the Spirits of Evil!” 

“ Nonsense, Boduoc! It was the cry of a woman ; 
it came from ahead. Come along”; and he started 
to run. 

“Stop, Beric, stop. I hear other sounds.” 

“So do I. Why, don’t you know the snarling 
of wolves when you hear it?” 

Again the loud cry of distress came on the night 
air. 


In a short time they stood at the edge of a little 
clearing by the side of the path. It was lighter 
here, and Beric could make out the outline of a 
rude hut and, as he thought, that of many dark 
figures moving round it. A fierce growling and 
snarling rose from around the hut, with once or 
twice a sharp yell of pain. 

“There are half a dozen of them on the roof 
and a score or more round the hut. At present 
they haven’t winded us, for the air is in our faces.” 

Holding their spears in readiness for action, they 
ran forward. hen thirty yards from the hut, 
Boduoc raised his voice in a wild yell, Beric adding 
his ery and then shouting, “ Unbar your door, and 
stand by to close it as we enter.” 
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The door opened as Beric and his companion 
came up, and they rushed in and closed it after 
them. A fire burned on the hearth. A dead wolf 
lay on the ground, some children crouched in terror 
on a pile of rushes, and a woman stood with a spear 
in her hand. 

“Thanks to our country’s gods that you have 
come!” she said. “ A few minutes later, and all 
would have been over with me and my children. 
See, one has already made his way through the 
roof, and in half a dozen places they have scratched 
holes well-nigh large enough to pass through.” 

“We heard your cry,” Beric said, “ and hastened 
forward at the top of our speed. Where is your 
husband ? ” 

“ He started this afternoon for Cardun. He and 
all the able-bodied men were ordered to assemble 
there to-night in readiness to begin the war against 
the wolves at daybreak.” __ 

“They are coming again,” Boduoc broke in. 
“ T can hear their feet pattering on the dead leaves. 
Which shall we do—pile more wood on the fire, or 
let it go out altogether?” 

“IT don’t know, Boduoc; I think we shall do 
better if we have light.” 

The woman at once gathered some of the pieces 
of wood that had fallen through as the wolves made 
the holes, and put them on the hearth, when, they 
soon blazed up brightly. There was a sudden 
thump overhead, followed almost immediately by 
several others. 
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“They get up by the wood-pile,” the woman 
said. ‘It is agamst that side of the hut, and 


reaches nearly up to the eaves.” 
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The Fight in the Hut. 


There was a.sharp yell of pain as Boduoc thrust 
his spear up through the hole in the roof. He had 
seen a pair of eyes, shining in the firelight, appear 
at the edge. At the same moment there was a 
sound of scraping and scratching at some of the 
other holes. 

The roof was constructed of rough poles laid at 
short distances apart, and above these were small 
branches on which was a sort of thatch of reeds 
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and rushes. Standing close under one of the holes 
Beric could see nothing, but from the sound of 
the scratching he could tell from which side the 
wolf was at work enlarging it. He carefully thrust 
the point of his spear through the branches and gave 
a sudden lunge upwards. A fierce yell was heard, 
followed by the sound of a body rolling down the 
roof, and then a struggle accompanied by angry 
snarling and growling outside. 

For hours the fight went on. Gradually the 
holes, in spite of the efforts of the defenders, were 
enlarged, and the position became more and more 
critical. At least twenty of the wolves were slain ; 
but, as the attack was kept up as vigorously as at 
first, it was evident that fresh reinforcements had 
arrived. 

“We cannot keep them out much longer, Beric. 
It seems to me that our only plan is to fire the hut, 
and then, each taking a child, to make a rush 
across to the trees and climb them. The sudden 
burst of fire will drive them back for a little, and 
we may make good our retreat to the trees.” 


At this moment there was a sudden scuffle 
overhead, and the three defenders stood, spear in 
hand, ready to repel a fresh attack; but all was 
quiet ; then a loud shout arose in the air. 

«Thank the gods, here they are!” Boduoc said. 
They listened a moment, but all was still round the 
hut; then he threw the door open as a score of 
men with lighted torches came running towards it. 
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“Thanks for your aid, friends!” Beric said. 
“Never was a shout more welcome than yours. 
You were just in time, as you may see by looking 
at the roof.” 

A few minutes later the party started on their 
return, and after three hours’ walking they arrived 
at the village. 

The huts of the people consisted of but a single 
room, with a hole in the roof by which the smoke 
of the fire in the centre made its way out. The 
doorway was generally closed by a wattle secured 
by a bar. When this was closed, light found its 
way into the room only through the chinks of the 
wattle and the hole in the roof. In the winter, 
for extra warmth, a skin was hung before the door. 
Piles of hide served as seats by day and beds by 
night; there was no other furniture whatever in 
the rooms, save a few earthen cooking-pots. 


Beric’s home, however, was better furnished. 
Across one end ran a sort of dais of beaten earth, 
raised a foot above the rest of the floor. This was 
thickly strewn with fresh rushes, and there were a 
rough table and benches. The walls of the 
apartment were hidden by skins, principally those of 
wolves. The fire-place was in the centre of the 
lower part of the hall, and arranged on a shelf 
against the wall were cooking-pots of iron and 
brass; while on a similar shelf on the wall above 
the dais were jugs and drinking vessels of gold. 
From the rafters hung hams of wild boar and swine, 
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wild duck and fish, and other articles of food. His 
mother’s own room led from the back of the dais; 
that of Beric was next to it, while the followers 
and attendants stretched themselves on the floor of 
the hall. 


Shouts of welcome saluted Beric as, with his 
party, he crossed the rough bridge over the stream 
and descended the slope to the village. Some 
fifteen hundred men were gathered here, all armed 
for the chase with spears, javelins, and long knives. 
Their hair fell over their necks, but their faces were 
shaved, with the exception of the moustache. Many 
of them were tattooed—a custom that at one time 
had been universal, but was now dying out among 
the more civilized. Most of them had their bodies 
stained a deep blue with woad—a plant largely 
grown for its dye. 

Beric needed only a few minutes to satisfy his 
hunger. Then he went out and joined two or 
three other chiefs who had charge of the hunt. 
Almost every man had brought with him one or 
more large dogs trained in hunting wolf and 
boar, and the woods beyond the swamp rang with 
their deep barking. The men had already been 
told what to do. They went forward in parties of 
four, each group taking its post some fifty yards 
from the next. A horn was sounded in the centre, 
where the leaders had posted themselves, and the 
signal was repeated at points along the line. Then, 
with shouts from the men and fierce barkings by 
the dogs, the whole lme moved forward. 
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No wolves were seen until the party neared the 
pomt where the two rivers unite, by which time 
the groups were within a few paces of each other. 
Then among the trees in front of them a fierce 
snarling and yelping was heard. The dogs, which 
had hitherto been kept in hand, were now loosed, 
and with a shout the men rushed forward both on 
the bluffs in the centre and along the low land 
skirting the rivers on either side. Soon the wolves 
came pouring down from the wooded bluff, and 
engaged in a fierce fight with the dogs. As the 
men ran up, a few of the wolves in despair charged 
them and tried to break through, but the great 
majority, cowed by the noise and fierce attack, 
crouched to the earth and received their death- 
blow without resisting. Some took to the water, 
but coracles had been sent down to the point 
the evening before, and the wolves were speedily 
slain. 

So for a fortnight the war went on. Only such 
deer and boar as were required for food were killed ; 
but the wolves were slain without mercy, and at 
the end of the operations that portion of the country 
was completely cleared of these savage beasts, for 
those that had escaped the beating parties had fled 
far away through the forest to quieter quarters. 

Altogether over four thousand wolves were slain, 
and all those whose coats were in good condition 
were skinned, the skins being valuable for linings 
to the huts, for beds, and for winter mantles. 

From Beric the Briton, by G. A. HENty. 
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At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
“ Minne-wa-wa!” said the pine-trees, 
“ Mudway-aush-ka!”’ said the water. 





Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
“Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 

Right against the moon he threw her ; 
*Tis her body that you see there.” 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
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“°Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 


When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

“ What is that?’ he cried in terror, 
“What is that,” he said, “‘ Nokomis ?”” 
“That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding, at each other.” 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid tk2ir acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


From The Song of Hiawatha, by Hengy W. LoneFELtow. 
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UNCLE JIM’S QUEER. STORY. 


Uncle Jim has just come from Australia and 
nothing pleased his nephews and nieces more than 
the stories he told them about that strange land. 

“Now uncle, a story, please,” was the cry one 
afternoon. 

“True or fairy, fact or fiction ?”’ he asked. 

“A ‘once upon a time’ story,” said Jennie. 

“Yes, yes. Once upon a time, uncle,” shouted 
the chorus. 

So he began a tale—fiction in the main, but here 
and there some fact. 

Once upon a time then, ages and ages and ages 
ago, when Australia was just made, and the birds 
and animals were being fitted on—what did you 
say, Jack? Yes, “ fitted on” will serve the purpose 
as well as any other expression; you will see soon 
what I mean. Well, when this was being done, one 
little animal was very discontented. He could not 
make up his mind what he would be. At last, the 
good fairy who was fitting the animals said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me quickly what it is you want—legs, fins, 
wings, fur, wool? I have a large assortment, all in 
the newest fashion.” 

“Well, really,” said the animal, “I hardly know. 
You could not let me have some things on trial, 
could you, and change them if they did not suit?” 

“No. What you choose you must keep for life.” 

“You see, the trouble is this. I don’t want to 
be a fish, because it limits one’s travels to keep 
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always in the water; and I should feel nervous about 
being a bird, flying around like that with nothing 
to hold on to——” 

“Perhaps you would like to go and look round 
a little at the other animals,” interrupted the 
fairy. ‘‘ Really, I cannot waste any more time 
with you.” 

So the little animal strolled away, and the first 
creature he met was a duck, waddling proudly 
along in her new costume. 

“What a queer beak, madam!” he remarked. 
“ Quite a new pattern, isn’t it? I have seen no 
other bird with one like that.” 

*T should think not,” said the duck. ‘‘ Besides, 
it is not a beak at all; it is a bill, and quite the 
latest fashion.” 

“It looks very nice,’ said the little animal, 
gazing at it with his head on one side; “but, if 
you want to peck now, wouldn’t a pointed one——? ” 

“ Oh, those pointed ones are so common! Every 
bird’ had one till I started this fashion. Now they 
are snapping these up. Some’ big black birds— 
swans, I think the fairy called them—insisted on 
having red ones. Very bad taste, I called it. These 
are not for pecking at all. They are spoon-shaped, 
you see, for scooping up nice, soft mud, with 
worms and grubs in it.” 

The very thought of them made the little animal’s 
mouth water and he hurried back to the fairy. 
“A b-b-bill, please, I want a b-b-bill,” he stuttered, 
speaking very fast. 
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“Nonsense! You have bought nothing yet.” 

“TI mean a bill like the duck’s, for scooping up the 
mud.” 

“Very well,” said the fairy. 

“ Here it is. Now, you will want feet to match, 
webbed feet for paddling and swimming in the 
water.’ 

“IT am not so sure about those,” said the little 
animal, looking at the webbed feet as they were 
being fastened on; but it was too late then to alter 
them. 

“Now, feathers,” went on the fairy ; ‘ what kind 
of feathers do you want—red, green, white, or 
grey?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the little creature. ‘ Not 
feathers. I told you that I did not want to be a 
bird. Besides, you have given me four feet.” 

‘Dear me! So I have. Well, just make up 
your mind about the coat, while I attend to these 
emus.” 

So the little animal went out again, and wandered 
about for a long time, looking carefully at all the 
coats. | Wool was too hot, and the kangaroo’s fur 
would not do for the water, and the dog’s hair was 
too coarse. At last, he saw the very thing—short, 
soft, and thick, and suited to water or land. 

“Sealskin, please. A coat of sealskin is what I 
should like, and a tail like the beaver’s, flat and 
useful for building when I help my mate to make 
our nest.” 
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“Nest!” gasped the fairy. “Did you say 
‘nest’? What on earth do you want a nest for?” 
“Why, for my mate to lay eggs in, of course,” 


snapped the little animal. ‘“‘ What else do you 
suppose it would be for ?” 
“Um——! Well, there you are. But I must 


say you look a very funny mixture now you are 
finished.”’ 

“Not at all!’ replied the little animal, in an 
offended tone. “I can swim like a duck. I can 
walk like a turtle. I can sleep in the mud like a 
frog. I can eat grubs and worms if I am in the 
water; and, when I go on land, I can its 

“There, there! Never mind what else you can 
do. I am trying to think of a name that will fit 

ou.”’ 
he Well, please don’t let it be any short, silly little 
name like dodo or dingo, but something long and 
fine.” 

“The very thing!” cried the fairy. ‘Of course 

ou are an ornithorhynchus.”’ 

So the little animal became of some use after all, 
for, when they want to find out if boys and girls 
can spell, they just ask them to spell ornithorhynchus. 
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From the farm and from the homéstead, from every 
Mallee town, 

To every port and harbour where the great white 
roads go down, 

Through all the sun-baked country, across the rolling 

lain, 

The golden wheat is moving, is moving once again. 

They’re waiting in the river, they’re waiting on the 
tide, 

They’re swinging out at anchor where the stately 
liners ride ; 

They’re beating out the harbour ’gainst squall and 
wind and rain ; 

For the golden wheat is moving, is moving once 
again. 

The battered old wind-jammer that waits upon the 
wind, 

The rolling cargo steamer, her curl of smoke behind— 

Their noses point to homeward, the topsails creak 
and strain, 

For the golden wheat is moving, is moving once 
again. 

They’re rolling up the Channel where the cliffs of 
Dover frown, 

They’re feeling through the fog banks to the port 
of London town, 

They’re turning to the Baltic, they’re turning south 
to Spain— 

For the golden wheat is moving, is moving once 


again. “Capel Boake” (pen-name of Miss Doris Kerr), in 
The Australasian. 
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THE BLACKBIRD: A LEGEND. 


Once upon a time the blackbird’s feathers were 
not black at all. In the early days of the world, 
his plumage was white, as pure and dazzling and 
brilliantly white as the untrodden snow. 

One day, while flying through a wood, he saw a 
magpie very busy hiding something inside a hollow 
tree. He flew quietly up behind her, and saw, to 
his astonishment, that the hole in the tree was full 
of gold and diamonds and other precious jewels. 
“Where did you get those from?” asked the 
blackbird. “Tell me, that I may go and get some 
too ” 

The magpie was very vexed that her secret had 
been discovered, but she did not dare refuse to 
grant the blackbird’s request, lest he should tell all 
the other birds of her hidden treasures. 

“You must go down deep into the earth,” she 
said, “and offer your services to the Prince of 
Riches ; then he will let you carry away as much 
treasure as your beak will hold. You will have to 
pass through caverns full of silver and jewels and 
gold, but mind that you do not touch a single thing 
until you have seen the prince, and he gives you 
permission to do so.” 

Then she told the blackbird how to find the 
underground passage that would take him into the 
earth, and the blackbird flew off, eager to reach the 
wonderful treasure and obtain some for his own. 

He found all as the magpie had told him. The 
first cavern was ablaze with silver, the second was 
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full of precious gems and stones; but, remembering 
what the magpie had told him, the blackbird did 
not touch anything, and kept steadfastly on his way. 

When he entered the third cavern, he found it 
heaped with gold. Great blocks of the precious 
metal were piled up round the walls, and the floor 
was strewn with gold dust, which glittered and 
sparkled and shone so that the blackbird’s eyes were 
quite dazzled with its brilliance. He could resist 
the temptation no longer, and, alighting on the 
floor of the cavern, he plunged his beak into the 
beautiful glittering stuff. 

Scarcely had he touched the treasure than there 
was a roar like thunder. The cavern filled with 
smoke and fire, and a terrible demon appeared, who 
rushed upon the thief. 

The blackbird managed to escape, but, when he 
reached the upper world again, he found that his 
beautiful feathers, which had once been so pure 
and white, had been turned perfectly black by the 
thick smoke and flame. 

He tried all sorts of ways to restore them to their 
original purity, but he never succeeded. And, 
except for his beak, which still retains the colour 
of the gold he tried to steal, he remains quite black 
to this very day. 

And now, whenever a blackbird is startled, he 
flies away with piercing cries of terror, for he has 
never forgotten his terrible fright in the cavern; 
and he is always afraid of being attacked by another 
dreadfu] monster. 


From My Book of Beautiful Legends (Cassell and Co.) 
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THE ENCHANTED SHIRT. 


The King was sick. His cheek was red, 
And his eye was clear and bright ; 

He ate and drank with a kingly zest, 
And peacefully snored at night. 


But he said he was sick, and a King should know 
And doctors came by the score: 

They did not cure him; he cut off their heads 
And sent to the schools for more. 


At last two famous doctors came, 
And one was as poor as a rat— 

He had passed his life in studious toil, 
And never found time to grow fat. 


The other had never looked in a book, 
His patients gave him no trouble ; 
If they recovered they paid him well, 
If they died their heirs paid double. 


Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the King on his couch reclined ; 

In succession they thumped his august chest, 
But no trace of disease could find. 


The old sage said, “ You’re as sound as a nut.” 
“Hang him up!” roared the King in a gale-- 
In a ten knot gale of royal rage ; 
The other leech grew a shade pale, 


But pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 
And thus his prescription ran— 

The King will be well if he sleeps one night 
In the Shirt of a Happy Man. 
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Wide o’er the realm the couriers,rode, 
And fast their horses ran ; 

And many they saw, and to many they spoke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 


They found poor men who would fain be rich, 
And rich who thought they were poor, 

And men who twisted their waists in stays, 
And women that short-hose wore. 


They saw two men by the roadside sit, 
And. both bemoaned their lot; 

For one had buried his wife, he said, 
And the other one had not. 


At last they came to a village gate, 
A beggar lay whistling there ; 

He whistled and sang and laughed and rolled 
On the grass in the soft June air. 


The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 

And one of them said, ‘‘ Heaven save you, friend! 
You seem to be happy to-day.” 


“QO yes, fair sirs!” the rascal laughed, 
And his voice rang free and glad; 

“And idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad.” 


“This is our man,” the courier said, 
“Our luck has led us aright. 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 
For the loan of your shirt to-night.” 
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The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 
And laughed till his face was black ; 
“T would do it, God wot,” and he roared with the 
fun, 
“ But I haven’t a shirt to my back.” 


Each day to the King the reports came in 
Of his unsuccessful spies, 

And the sad procession of human woes 
Passed daily under his eyes. 


And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 
And his maladies hatched in gloom. 
He opened his windows and let the air 

Of the free heaven into his room. 


And out he went in the world and toiled 
In his own appointed way ; 

And the people blessed him, the land was glad, 
And the King was well and gay. 


CotoneL Jonn Hay. 
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PINCHER. 


It was near Christmas, some years ago, and the 
River Murray was in flood. Near its banks was a 
farmhouse where two children were talking t their 
mother, Mrs. Lett. 

“But Pincher is such a quick dog, sagihien” said 
Tom. “ You should see him catch rabbits.” 

“And he’s such a darling, even if he does 
sometimes make the parlour a little muddy,” added 
Mary. “ Please, mother, do let us keep him for good.” 

But Mrs. Lett was not to be moved by her 
children’s pleading. She was a very tidy woman, 
and liked to have her house spotlessly clean. The 
dog, she said, was ugly and dirty, and it was not 
worth the five shillings a year which was the tax 
the council demanded for each dog kept in the 
district. Only the day before, Pincher had come 
into the parlour and left marks of his muddy paws 
on the couch; so Mrs. Lett had set her heart 
against the dog. 

“Give him away, or lose him, or I shall find some 
way of getting rid of | him to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
lett, rather sharply. ‘‘ Now, go out and play, as 
[ want to get on with my house- cleaning ; for next 
week it will be Christmas.” So the children and the 
dog left the house—the children looking very sad, 
and Pincher wagging his tail jovfully, quite unaware 
that their parting was likely to be very near. 

Pincher was certainly far from being a pretty 
dog. His coat, which was of a yellow colour, was 
rough and untidy. His tail had an ugly twist in 
it. The only point about him that would please a 
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dog-fancier was his intelligent eyes. They Jooked 
as bright as gold and as true as steel He had. 
been on the farm for about three weeks, and had 
come without a collar and looking half-starved. 
The children had given him food and water; and 
he seemed to say that he liked the place, and there 
he was going to stay. No one knew who had been 
his owner, though Mrs. Lett was certain it was not a 
person who spent much time in teaching him manners. 

“Dear old Loving Eyes,” said Mary, patting 
him, while her own eyes filled with tears, “ we 
can’t let you go.” 

“No,” said Tom, ‘“ we must hide Pincher some- 
where until mother forgets her grudge against him.” 

The two children talked earnestly about what 
they would do. Of one thing they were certain— 
none of their neighbours would take Pincher. 
Except Tom and Mary, the dog had no friend in the 
wide world, and “ nobody’s dog”’ has always had a 
hard time of it. 

‘““T know,” said Tom, “ what we can do. We'll 
keep the dear old dog over on the island. I'll row 
him across; and we’ll make the old shed comfortable 
for him. We can take him food every day; and 
he certainly will not be short of water while the 
flood is coming down.” 

The island was a strip of land about a mile from 
the house, up the river. It was low land, not more 
than twenty yards wide, and perhaps three-quarters 
of a mile long. On it was an old shed, built vears 
before by men who were carrying out a work on the 
river. 
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“Now, Mary,” Tom went on to say, “‘ you go to 
the kitchen, and try to coax Nancy to give you 
some sandwiches and cakes. Tell her we are having 
a picnic, and will not be home until dark. Then 
meet me under the willows, where I shall have the 
boat ready. Pincher will stay with me.” Nancy 
was a kind-hearted young woman who helped Mrs. 
Lett with the housework. & 

Mary soon returned with a basket of lunch; and 
she and Pincher got on board the boat. Tom 
rowed them up the stream and across to the island. 
When they had landed, Tom pulled the light boat 
up on the low shore; and then they went to look 
at the shed. Its roof was damaged; but Tom, who 
had brought a hammer and nails, soon repaired it. 

While Tom and, Mary were working, Pincher was 
exploring the island on which (so the children 
thought) he was to live like Robinson Crusoe. 
Thousands of birds roosted in the bamboos and 
willows that covered most of the narrow land. On 
the shore, turtles were often stranded; in the long 
prass were frogs and snakes. Pincher would have 
plenty to do to keep all these creatures in order if 
he were to be king of the island. 

The children were so busy with their work that 
they did not notice that a thunderstorm was coming. 
All the day, dark clouds to the northward had been 
showing that heavy rain was falling not far away. 
Now the storm had come down the river, and it 
broke over the island. 

A dazzling flash of lightning, followed quickly by 
a clap of thunder, told the children to go into the 
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hut. Pincher ran to the same shelter; for, however 
brave he was against living enemies, he was, like 
most dogs, very much afraid of a thunderstorm. 
Then the rain poured down in torrents, so that the 
children in the low shed could hardly hear themselves 
speak. 

Tom, glancing through the open doorway, saw the 
river was rising. Then he thought of the boat, 
which he had pulled up on the shore. Rushing 
out in the pouring rain, he soon returned with a 
very pale face to the shed, as if he had seen 
something outside that was not at all to his liking. 

‘““What’s the matter, Tom?” said Mary. ‘“ You 
look scared. What have you seen?” 

“The matter is that our boat has been swept 
away, and our island is nearly covered with water. 
Unless we get help soon we shall be drowned.” 

Perhaps Mary did not understand the danger 
that was before them; or maybe she wished to 
keep up Tom’s spirits, for she only laughed and 
said: “‘ What fun! We shall be like shipwrecked 
sailors on a desert island. It is lucky that we have 
some rations for me to serve out. You, Tom, can 
hoist your handkerchief on a pole as a signal of 
distress.” 

“What can I do to get us out of this fix?” 
Tom said to himself; and then he locked down at 
Pincher, who was wagging his tail, in spite of his 
being wet. “T know,” said Tom. ‘“ Pincher, old 
fellow, you must save us by swimming across to the 
farm and telling them that we need help.” 

But Pincher was unwilling to face the flooded 
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river. He could not be coaxed to enter it; so 
Tom took up the dog, and, with all his strength, 
threw him into the current. The children watched 
him sink for a moment and then rise to the surface. 
Poor old Pincher tried hard to paddle back to the 
island; but Tom kept on throwing sticks and stones 
at him to head him off to the opposite bank. 

For a while it seemed that the dog would never 
reach the other side; but at last the swift-rolling 
waters carried him to a point of land jutting out 
into the river. He managed to get a footing; 
and, to their great joy, the children saw him crawl 
up the bank and make his way towards the farm. 

When Pincher reached the garden, he met Mr. 
Lett, who was searching for his missing children. 

‘“Good old Pincher,” said Mr. Lett, “‘ where are 
Tom and Mary ?” 

‘“ Bow-wow!” replied Pincher, wagging his tail. 

“Good dog, show me them,” replied Mr. Lett. 

‘““Bow-wow, bow-wow!” was Pincher’s answer 
as he turned towards the river. 

In a few minutes Mr. Lett, following the dog, 
had reached the flooded river. Then he saw the 
children on the island waving their hands and 
shouting—although he could not hear them—for help. 

It was nearly two hours later before they were 
rescued. Mr. Lett had to go a mile up stream, 
borrow a boat, and then, with the help of two other 
men, row to the island. It was a hard and 
dangerous task. Before the children were rescued 
they had climbed to the lower branches of a tree 
near the shed, to be out of the rising water. 
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That evening, the children sat near the fire in the 
dining-room. They were well wrapped up in warm 
rugs, and were sipping warm milk. Mrs. Lett was 
bustling about, and, as she stepped over Pincher 
asleep near the fire, she was heard to say, “ You 
blessed old dog, you’ve saved my children.” 

Then the two children glanced at each other and 
whispered, “Mother will find room for Pincher 
now. He will not be sent away to-morrow.” 


From The Children’s Hour, South Australia, 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer, 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 


The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 


Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


RosBert Burns. 
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* My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer.” 
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LEARNING TO RIDE. 
Though the first days of the young koala’s life 


were passed in his mother’s pouch, he was not 
carried there very long. He was only a little fellow, 
no bigger than an active kitten when his mother 
hoisted him on to the back of her shoulders and gave 
him to understand that he had to stop there and 
hold tight, as she could not climb and reach for gum 
leaves and hold him at the same time. 


At first he thought “ piggy-back”’ was fine fun, 
but, when she crept out of the big hollow that was 
her home, and walked along a slender limb a 
hundred feet from the ground, he dug his sharp 
nails in with fear. 


It was a cold starlit night. Possums were feeding 
in the same tree, and squirrels, uttering peculiar 
cries, darted through the air a little way off. He 
glanced timidly at them from time to time, but was 
so much taken up with the riskiness of his position 
that he could give little attention to anything else. 
The mother moved with slow, deliberate steps; 
nevertheless, every movement made him fancy he 
was going to fall. Learning to ride in such a 
situation as that seemed a foolhardy undertaking : 
it was absolutely dangerous. 

His mother ran no risk of falling; the great 
grasping power of her claws prevented it. Numbers 
of her kind, when shot, had cheated their slayers by 
hanging on to the limb, upside down, even in death. 
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“He dug his sharp nails in with fear.” 
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Perching herself in a fork, the mother koala 
grasped a branch in her hand, and for some minutes 
sat munching the juicy leaves. Then she retraced 
her steps and started down the perpendicular trunk 
of the tree, descending backwards all the way. The 
youngster felt mightily uncomfortable; clinging 
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Bandicoots and Wallabies. 


tightly to the dense fur of his mother, and looking 
anxiously from side to side as she dropped lower and 
lower, he scarcely breathed until the long, slow 
descent was accomplished. 


On. the ground he could ride with ease and 
confidence. Like a little boy who had got over his 
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first fears on the back of a pony, he even wanted 
to “show off.” While she dug for succulent roots 
he partly sat up and scratched his ear and his ribs, 
looking round to admire the scenery and to see what 
was going on about him. 


When his mother moved along the edge of a 
narrow belt of scrub that lined the river bank it 
was to him a pleasure excursion, full of interest, for 
there were many other creatures abroad. The frisky 
possums, with their gambols and chasings, their 
squeaks and purring chatter; the squirrels, with 
their sudden flights and squeals; and the night- 
birds calling overhead, enlivened the passing hours ; 
while bandicoots and wallabies fed quietly around. 


When Mrs. Koala saw her husband perched on 
the limb of a gum-tree, she climbed up to him; but, 
beyond a growl by way of greeting and a solemn 
survey of the youngster, he took no notice of them. 
Then Mrs. Koala brushed her little burden against 
her mate as she seated herself; her look and manner 
seemed to say, “ I think you ought to hold the baby 
while I get my supper:”’ But Pa Koala looked at 
the baby with eyes that plainly said, “ Let the 
little brat get down and walk.” 


Then she caught the branch he was holding and 
pulled it away. He was decidedly vexed, and looked 
at her for a moment as though he had a mind to 
knock her off the imb. However, he thought better 
of it, and shifted to another branch. 
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As she was a long way from home and was a slow 
traveller, she left early, and was climbing back into 
her nest just as day was breaking. The little one 
was glad to be home again, for he was tired from so 
much unaccustomed riding, and was rather stiff from 
clinging to a perpendicular back whilst being carried 
up and down trees. He rolled off with a sigh of 
relief, and after a drink coiled himself up in his 
mother’s arms and went to sleep. 


He had no fears when he went out again. He 
was quite at home on his mother’s back, and 
enjoyed being carried about among the branches. 
As he grew older he plucked some of the leaves 
within his reach and, sitting up like a little jockey, 
munched them with enjoyment. 

When he was on the ground he would slip off, and 
soon learned to scratch up roots for himself; and 
when on a limb he would dismount, and amuse 


himself climbing about, or sit beside his mother and 
eat off the branch she held in her hand. 


His next step was climbing a little way up the 
trunks and backing down again, and soon his mother 
declined to carry him any more, except as a favour 
when he seemed tired, or when the climb was a stiff 
one and he cried and whimpered like a child. 


But by and by he cried in vain. There was no 
more “ piggy-back’’ for him; he had grown too 
large and heavy for baby habits, and must now 


walk. 


Epwanp S. Sorenson, in Friends and Foes in the Australian 
Bush (Whitcombe and Tombs). 
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A SPECKLED THRUSH. 


Because a speckled thrush would sing 
As I came down the hill, 

I set my burden on the ground 

And hearkened to the mirthsome sound 
Beside a dappled rill. 


T set my burden on the ground 

With the first rapturous trill, 
Because a speckled thrush would sing, 
And I must heed his carolling 

And wait upon his will. 


And, if a speckled thrush should sing 
All day upon the hill, 
Why should I go when such delight 
Waits for me from high noon till night 
Beside a purling rill ? 
LILLA GORMHUILLE McKay. 


THE WEE FELL YIN. 


This is a story about a dog—not the kind of dog 
you often see in the street here, not a fat, wrinkly 
pug. nor a smooth-skinned bulldog, nor even a big 
shaggy fellow—but a slim, silky-haired, sharp-eared, 
little dog, the prettiest thing you can imagine. Her 
name was Wylie, and she lived in Scotland, far up 
on the hills, and helped her master to take care of 
his sheep. 

You can’t think how clever she was! She 
watched over the sheep and the little lambs like a 
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soldier, and never let anything hurt them. She 
drove them out to pasture when it was time, and 
brought them safely home when it was time for 
that. When the silly sheep grew frightened and 
ran this way and that, hurting themselves and 
getting lost, Wylie knew exactly what to do—round 
on one side she would run, barking and scolding, 
driving them back; then round on the other, bark- 
ing and scolding, driving them back, till they were 
all bunched together in front of the right gate. 
Then she drove them through as neatly as any 
person. She loved her work, and was a wonder- 
fully fine sheep-dog. 

At last, her master grew too old to stay alone on 
the hills, and so he went away to live. Before he 
went, he gave Wylie to two kind young men who 
lived in the nearest town; he knew they would be 
good to her. They grew very fond of her, and so 
did their old grandmother and the little children: 
she was so gentle and handsome and well behaved. 

So now Wylie lived in the city where there were 
no sheep-farms, only streets and houses, and she did 
not have to do any work at all—she was just a pet 
dog. She seemed very happy, and she was always 
good. 

But, after a while, the family noticed something 
odd, something very strange indeed, about their pet. 
Every Tuesday night, about nine o’clock, Wylie 
disappeared. They would look for her, call her— 
no, she was gone. And she would be gone all night. 
But, every Wednesday morning, there she was at 
the door, waiting to be let in. Her silky coat was 
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all sweaty and muddy, and her feet were heavy with 
weariness, but her bright eyes looked up at her 
masters as if she were trying to explain where she 
had. been. 

Week after week the same thing happened. 
Nobody could imagine where Wylie went every 
Tuesday night. They tried to follow her to find 
out, but she always slipped away; they tried to 
shut her in, but she always found a way out. It 
grew to be a real mystery. Where in the world 
did Wylie go? 


You never could guess, so I am going to tell 


ou. 

In the city near the town where the kind young 
men lived was a big market. Every sort of thing 
was sold there, even live cows and sheep and hens. 
On Tuesday night the farmers used to come down 
from the hills with their sheep to sell, and drive 
them through the city streets into the pens, ready 
to sell on Wednesday morning; that was the day 
they sold them. 

The sheep weren’t used to the city noises and 
sights, and they always grew afraid and wild, and 
yave the farmers and the sheep-dogs a good deal of 
trouble. They broke away and ran about in 
everybody’s way. 

But just as the trouble was worst, about sunrise, 
the farmers would see a little, silky, sharp-eared dog 
come trotting all alone down the road into the 
midst of them. 

And then! 
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In and out the little dog ran like the wind, round 
and about, always in the right place, driving— 
coaxing—pushing—making the sheep obey, and 
never frightening them, till they were all safely in. 
All the other dogs together could not do as much as 
the little strange dog. She was a perfect wonder. 
And no one knew whose dog she was or where she 
came from. The farmers grew to watch for her 
every week, and they called her “ the wee fell yin,” 
which is Scots for “ the little terror”; they used 
to say, when they saw her coming, “ There’s the 
wee fell yin! Now we'll get them in.” 

Every farmer would have liked to keep her, 
but she let no one catch her. As soon as her 
work was done she was off and away like a fairy 
dog, no one knew where. Week after week this 
happened, and nobody knew whose the little strange 
dog was. 

But one day Wylie was walking with her two 
masters, and they happened to meet some sheep- 
farmers. The sheep-farmers stopped short and 
stared at Wylie, and then they cried out, “ Why 
that’s the dog! That’s the wee fell ym!” And 
so it was. The little strange dog that helped with 
the sheep was Wylie. 

Her masters, of course, didn’t know what the 
farmers meant, till they were told all about what 
I have been telling you. But, when they heard 
about the pretty strange dog that came to market 
all alone, they knew at last where Wylie went every 
Tuesday night. And they loved her better than 
ever. 
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Wasn’t it wise of the dear little dog to go and 
work for other people when her own work was taken 
away? I fancy that she knew that the best people 
and the best dogs always work hard at something. 
Anyway, she did that same thing as long as she 
lived, and she was always just as gentle, and silky- 
haired, and loving as at first. 

GEORGE MacDONALD. 


SEA-HUNGER. 


How can I work on a day like this, 
When the sea is blue in the bay, 

And a little wind dances around my desk 
And whispers, “Come out to play!” 


And down at the port there’s a deep-sea ship, 
Her brown sails gleaming fair. 

New white paint and Manila rope 
Are an incense on the air. 


In a few short hours her bows will lift 
To the kiss of the open seas, 

Her brown sails shake ‘neath the rough caress 
Of the salt-stung northern breeze. 


Oh, why must I work on a day like this ?— 
en my heart is far and away 
With a deep-sea ship and her vagabond crew 
A-swinging down the bay. 


MARJORIE CouRT. 
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ECHO AND NARCISSUS. 


Juno, the queen of all the gods, was very fond of 
a beautiful nymph, whose name was Echo. Now 
Kicho had a sweet voice, which Juno liked to hear. 
Indeed, Echo herself liked to hear it, too. 

One day, Juno was angry with her, and said :— 
“T am going to punish you; I shall let you keep 
your nice voice, but you can speak only after 
somebody else has spoken; and then you can say 
only what has been said just before.” 

Poor Echo was very troubled when she heard the 
bad news. The other nymphs noticed that she 
spoke very little, and only after they had spoken. 
Though she looked the same, they could scarcely 
think that the sad nymph that wandered over the 
hills and down the valleys was the once bright and 


noisy Hcho. 
There was at this time a handsome and brave 
youth whose name was Narcissus. As he was 


wandering in a wood, he lost his way. So he called 
out loudly, “Is any one here ?” 

Echo was resting under a tree close by, and at 
once called out, “‘ Here.” Narcissus looked around, 
but, as he could see nobody, he went on his way. 

Just then, Echo felt her punishment more than 
ever, for she very much wanted to speak to the 
lovely boy, and ask him to stay with her. But, of 
course, she could not call him, and he went out of 
sight. 

Full of sorrow, she sank down on the grass, and 
wept for her lost Narcissus. For days and days 
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she remained in the same place, till at last she 
faded away, and only her voice was left. You may 
now hear it, wandering up hill and down dale, but 
speaking only after you have spoken, and saying 
the same words as you have said. 

Perhaps you would like to hear, too, what became 
of the lovely boy Narcissus. He also was punished 
by one of the gods. 

One day, while he was looking in a clear pool, he 
fell in love with his own image, which he could see 
in the water beneath him. He did not know that 
it was his own image, and asked, “ Who are you ?”’ 

“You,” replied a voice, which was all that was 
left of poor Echo. 

Narcissus looked around, but could see nobody. 
He smiled, and, on looking again into the water, 
he saw the pretty face smiling back at him. He put 
down his hand to touch it, but, as soon as he touched 
the water, the ripples on the pool hid the image. 

When the water became still again, the lovely face 
was there looking up at him. The more he looked 
at it, the more he loved it. He could not stop gazing 
into the pool. Days went by, but still he stayed 
there. | Whenever he spoke, only his own words 
came back in reply, so he thought that the image 
was mocking him. 

He grew thin and weak, too weak to leave the 
side of the pool. At last he faded away altogether. 
When his friends came to look for him, they found 
that a beautiful flower had sprung up where he had 
rested. They called it Narcissus, the name it still 
bears. 
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THE DAYLIGHT IS DYING. 


The daylight is dying 
Away in the west, 

The wild birds are flying 
In silence to rest ; 

In leafage and frondage 
Where shadows are deep, 
They pass to their bondage— 

The kingdom of sleep. 
And, watched in their sleeping 
By stars in the height, 
They rest in your keeping, 
O wonderful Night. 


When night doth her glories 
Of star-shine unfold, 

"Tis then that the stories 
Of Bushland are told. 

Unnumbered I hold them 
In memories bright, 

But who could unfold them 
Or read them aright ? 


Beyond all denials 
The stars in their glories, 
The breeze in the myalls, 
Are part of their stories. 
The waving of grasses, 
The song of the river 
That sings as it passes, 
For ever and ever. 
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The hobble-chain’s rattle, 
The calling of birds; 

The lowing of cattle, 
Must blend with the words. 

Without these indeed you 
Would find it ere long 

As though I should read you 
The words of a song 

That lamely would linger 
When lacking the rune, 

The voice of the singer, 
The lilt of the tune. 


But, as one half-hearing 
An old-time refrain, 
With memory clearing, 
Recalls it again. 
These tales roughly wrought of 
The bush and its ways, 
May call back a thought of 
The wandering days ; 
And, blending with each 
In the mem’ries that throng, 
There haply shall reach 
You some echo of song. 


ANDREW BARTON PaTERSON. 
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HEIDI ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


{Heidi was a little Swiss girl who went to live with her grandfather up 
among the mountains, where she made a bed of straw in the loft. The 
next morning her grandfather said that she might go for the day higher 
up the mountain with Peter, the goat-herd.] 

Heidi started joyfully for the mountain. She 
ran to and fro shouting with delight, for here were 
whole patches of delicate red primroses, and there 
the blue gleam of the lovely gentian, while above 
them all laughed and nodded the golden rock-roses. 
Charmed with all this waving field of bright flowers, 
Heidi forgot even Peter and the goats. She ran to 
and fro gathering whole handfuls of the flowers, 
which she put into her little apron. Then she sat 
down, surrounded by flowers, and drew in deep 
breaths of the scented air. 

“You have enough now,” said Peter. ‘“ You 
will stay here for ever, if you go on picking; and, 
if you gather all the flowers now, there will be none 
for to-morrow.” 

Heidi jumped up, and climbed on up the mountain 
with Peter. The goats now became quieter and 
less troublesome. They were beginning to smell 
the plants they loved, which grew on the higher 
slopes, and they climbed up as fast as they could 
to reach them. When the children came to the 
foot of the high rocks, Peter put the bag which 
held their lunch carefully in a hollow in the ground, 
where the wind could not blow it away Then he 
stretched himself on the warm ground and _ fell 
asleep. 
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As Heidi sat beside Peter, looking at all the 
beauty of the mountains, shé suddenly heard a 
harsh cry overhead, and saw a large bird, with 
great spreading wings, wheeling round and round in 
wide circles, and making a piercing, croaking kind 
of sound. ‘“ Peter, Peter, wake up!” called Heidi. 





Drawn by Marjorie Howden.) 


“Together they watched the bird.” 


“Look at the big bird!” Peter sat up, and 
together they watched the bird, which rose higher 
and higher in the blue air, till it vanished behind 
the grey mountain-tops. 


“Let us climb up and see where its nest is,” 
said Heidi. 
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“Oh, good gracious, no!” said Peter. “ Why, 
even the goats can’t climb so high as that ; besides, 
your grandfather said that you were not to fall 
over the rocks.” 


Peter now began whistling and calling so loudly 
that Heidi wondered what was going to happen. 
The goats, however, understood, for one after 
another they came springing down the rocks, until 
they had all gathered on the green patch beside 
the children. Heidi was delighted at the way 
they played and skipped about, and she ran in and 
out among them, joining in their frolic. Meanwhile, 
Peter had opened the lunch-bag, and he called to 
Heidi to come. When she saw the meal spread 
out on the ground, she danced round it for joy. 


“Leave off jumping about. It is time for 
dinner,” said Peter. “Sit down and begin.” Heidi 
sat down and enjoyed her delicious meal of fresh 
goat’s milk, bread, and cheese. 


All at once Peter leapt to his feet and dashed 
through the flock of goats towards the edge of a 
steep cliff. He had caught sight of a young goat, 
named Greenfinch, springing towards the dangerous 
edge. All Peter could do was to throw himseit 
flat on the ground, and seize one of the goat’s hind 
legs. Greenfinch, thus taken by surprise, began 
bleating furiously, angry at not being able to go on 
with her voyage of discovery. She struggled to 
break loose, and tried so hard to leap forward that 
Peter shouted to Heidi to come to his help. 
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Heidi saw at once the danger in which both Peter 
and the goat were. Quickly picking a bunch of 
sweet-smelling leaves, she held them under Green- 
finch’s nose, and tried to coax her back. The 
young animal turned round, and began eating the 
leaves out of Heidi’s hand. Peter was then able to 
rise to his feet, and, grasping the goat by the collar, 
he pulled her back to safety. He was then going 
to beat the goat, but Heidi begged him not to do 
so, and Greenfinch was allowed to spring joyfully 
back among the other goats. 

So the day passed away, and the sun began to 
sink behind the high mountains. “‘ Peter! Peter!” 
cried Heidi suddenly. ‘‘ Everything is on fire! 
All the rocks are burning, and the great snowy 
mountains, and the sky. Look, that high rock is 
red with flame! Oh, the beautiful, fiery snow! 
Stand up, Peter! See, the fire has reached the 
great bird's nest! Look at the  fir-trees. 
Everything is on fire!” 

“Tt is always like that,” said Peter, without 
looking up from the stick he was peeling. “It is 
not really fire.” 

“What is it, then?’ asked Heidi, as she ran 
to look first on one side and then on the other. 

“Oh, it just goes like that itself,” was all Peter 
said. 

“ Look,” cried Heidi, “now the mountains are 
all turning pink. How lovely the crimson snow 
is! Oh, now everythmg is turning grey. All 
the colour is dying away. It’s all gone, Peter.” 
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Heidi sat down, looking as sad as if the whole 
world had come to an end. 

“It will come again to-morrow,” said Peter. 
‘““We must go home now.” He whistled to the 
goats, and together they all started down the 
mountains for home. 

“Shall we see it like that every day when we 
bring the goats up here?’ asked Heidi. 

“Tt is like that nearly every day,” Peter replied. 

“But will it be like that to-morrow, for 
certain?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes, for certain,” said Peter. 

Heidi now felt quite happy again. Her little 
mind was so full of all the new things she had seen 
that she did not speak again until they reached 
the hut, where her grandfather was sitting under 
the firs waiting for her. 

When the goats were shut in their stable, she 
sat upon her little stool and slowly ate her supper. 
And, as she ate, she told the old man all that had 
happened during the day, and above all how the 
high places had burned with a red light. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘the sun does that when he 
says good night to the mountains. He throws his 
loveliest colours across them, so that they will not 
forget that he is coming again in the morning.” 

It was not long before Heidi climbed up to her 
little bed in the loft, and as she slept she dreamed 
of pink mountains covered with roses, among which 
white and brown goats ran and jumped. 


Adapted from Heidi, by JOHANNA SPYRI. 
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THE WEST WIND. 


It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries, 
I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes, 
For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills, 
And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 


It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts as tired as 
mine ; 

Apple orchards blossom there, and the air’s like wine. 

There is cool green grass there, where men may lie 
at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from 
the nest. 


“Will ye not come home, brother? Ye have been 
long away, 

It’s April, and blossom-time, and white is the may; 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the 
rain— 

Will ye not come home, brother, home to us again ? 


«The young corn is green, brother, where the rabbits 


run, 

It’s the sky, and white clouds, and warm rain 
and sun, , 

It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire to a man’s 
brain, 


To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring again. 


‘“Larks are singing in the west, brother, above the 
green wheat, 

So will ye not come home, brother, and rest your 
tired feet ? 
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I’ve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep for 
aching eyes,” 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ 
cries. 


It’s a white road westwards is the road I must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and rest for 
heart and head, 

To the violets and the warm hearts and the thrushes 
song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land where 
I belong. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


SILVER. 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon ; 
This way and that she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees ; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog ; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep ; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws and silver eye ; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE. 


My friend Jack went into a baker’s shop one 
day to buy a little cake which he had fancied in 
passing. He intended it for a child whose 
appetite was gone, and who could be coaxed to 
eat only by amusing him. He thought that 
such a pretty loaf might tempt even the sick. 
While he waited for his change, a little boy, six 
or eight years old, in poor but perfectly clean 
clothes, entered the baker’s shop. 

“If you please, ma’am,” said he to the baker’s 
wife, “mother sent me for a loaf of bread.” 

The woman climbed upon the counter (this 
happened in a country town), took from the shelf 
of four-pound loaves the best one she could find, 
and put it into the arms of the little boy. 

My friend Jack then for the first time observed 
the thin and thoughtful face of the little fellow. 
It contrasted strongly with the big round loaf, of 
which he was taking the best of care. 

‘Have you any money ?” said the baker’s wife. 

The little boy’s eyes grew sad. 

‘No, ma’am,” said he, hugging the loaf closer 
to his thin blouse; “ but mother told me to say 
that she would come and speak to you about it 
to-morrow.” 

“Run along,” said the good woman; “ carry 
your bread home, child.” 


“Thank you, ma’am,” said the poor little fellow. 
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My friend Jack came forward for his change. 
He had put his purchase into his pocket, and was 
about to go when he found the child with the big 
loaf standing stock-still behind him. 

“What are you doing there?” said the haker’s 
wife to the child, who she too thought had left the 
shop. ‘Don’t you like the bread ?” 

““Oh yes, ma’am,” said the child. 

“Well then, carry it to your mother, my little 
friend. If you wait any longer, she will think 
you are playing by the way, and you will get a 
scolding.” 

The child did not seem to hear. Something else 
held his attention. The baker’s wife went up to 
him, and gave him a friendly tap on the shoulder. 
“What are you thinking about?” said she. 

‘““Ma’am,” said the little boy, “ what is it that 
sings ?”’ 

“There is no singing,” said she. 

“Yes!” cried the little fellow. “Hear it! 
Queek, queek, queek, queek!” 

My friend and the woman both listened, but they 
could hear nothing, unless it was the song of the 
crickets, frequent guests in bakers’ houses. 

“It is a little bird,” said the dear little fellow ; 
“or perhaps the bread sings when it bakes, as 
apples do.” 

“No, indeed, little goosey!” said the baker’s 
wife; “those are crickets. They sing in the 
bake-house because we are heating the oven and 
they like to see the fire.” 
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“Crickets!” said the child; “are they really 
crickets ?” 


“Yes, to be sure,” said she. 
The child’s face lighted up. 


““Ma’am,” said he, blushing at the boldness of 
his request, “I should like it very much if you 
would give me a cricket.” 

“A cricket!” said the baker’s wife, smiling. 
“What in the world would you do with a 
cricket, my little friend? I would gladly give 
you all in the house to get rid of them, they run 
about so.” 

“Oh, ma’am, give me one, only one, if you 
please!’’ said the child, clasping his little hands 
under the big loaf. “ They say that crickets bring 
good luck into houses; and perhaps if we had one 
at home mother, who has so much trouble, wouldn’t 
cry any more.” 

‘Why does your mother cry?” said my friend, 
who could no longer help joining in the conversation. 


‘On account of her bills, sir,” said the little: 
fellow. ‘Father is ill, and mother works very 
hard, but she cannot pay them all.” 

My friend took the child, and with him the big 
loaf, into his arms; and [I really believe he kissed 
them both. Meanwhile, the baker’s wife had gone 
to the bake-house. She asked her husband to 
catch four crickets, and put them into a box 
with holes in the cover, so that they might have 
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air to breathe. She gave the box to the child, 
who went away perfectly happy. 

When he had gone, the baker’s wife and my 
friend exclaimed together, ‘‘ Poor little fellow!” 
Then the former took down her account-book and, 
finding the page where the mother’s purchases 
were entered, made a great dash all down the page, 
and wrote at the bottom, “ Paid.” 


Meanwhile my friend, to lose no time, had put 
up in paper all the money in his pockets, where 
fortunately he had quite a sum that day, and 
begged the good wife to send it at once to the 
mother of the little boy, with her bill receipted, 
and a note in which he told her she had a son who 
would one day be her joy and pride. 


They gave it to a bakers boy with long 
legs, and told him to make haste. The child, 
with his big loaf, his four crickets, and his short 
legs, could not run very fast, so that when he 
reached home he found his mother, for the first 
time in many weeks, with her eyes raised from 
her work, and a smile of peace and happiness upon 
her lips. 


The boy believed that it was the arrival of his 
four little black things that had worked this 
change, and I do not think he was mistaken. 
Without the crickets and his good little heart, 
would this happy change have taken place in his 
mother’s fortunes ? 

From the French of P. J. Stani. 
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DAVID VISITS HIS. AUNT. 


[Scene.—A garden with a gate opening on the 
highroad. David Copperfield, ragged and footsore, is 
peering over the garden gate, as rf afraid to come in. 
Aunt Betsey Trotwood, very stiff and straight, stalks 
out of the house into the garden. She has gardening 
gloves on, and carries a fork and some plants.] 

Aunt (seeing David and waving her gardening 
fork).—Go away! Go along! No boys here! 

[She begins to plant her plants. David enters 
and walks over to her timidly. He touches her arm. 
She starts up.] 

David.—If you please, ma’am! (Aunt gets up.) 
If you please, aunt ! 

Aunt (in a tone of amazement).—-Eh ? 

David.—-If you please, aunt, I am your nephew. 

Aunt.— My goodness! (She sits flat down on the path.) 

David.—I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, 
in Suffolk—where you came on the night when I 
was born and saw my dear mamma. _ I have been 
very unhappy since she died. I have been 
shghted, and taught nothing, and thrown upon 
myself, and put to work not fit for me. It made 
me run away to you. I was robbed at first 
setting out, and have walked all the way, and 
have never slept in a bed since I began the 
journey. (David begins to cry.) 

Aunt (hastily getteng up and rushing to comfort 
David).—Mercy on us! Mercy on us! Janet! 
Janet! (Janet, the maid, rushes out of the house.) 
Go upstairs, give my compliments to Mr. Dick, 
and say I wish to speak to him. 
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Janet.— Yes, ma’am; I'll go at once, ma’am. 

[Janet goes into the house. Presently Mr. Dick, 
a simple old man, comes into the garden, laughing. } 

Aunt.— Mr. Dick, don’t be a _ fool, because 
nobody can be cleverer than you, when you choose. 
We all know that. So don’t be a fool, whatever 
you are. (Mr. Dick stops laughing.) You have 
heard me mention David Copperfield. Now, don’t 
pretend not to have a memory, because you and 
I know better. 

Mr. Dick.—-David Copperfield? David Copper- 
field? Oh, yes, to be sure! David, certainly ! 

Aunt.—Well, this is his boy—his son. He would 
be as like his father as it is possible to be, if he 
were not so like his mother, too. 

Mr. Dick.—His son? David’s son? Indeed! 

Aunt.—Yes, and he has done a pretty piece of 
business. He has run away. (She shakes her 
head.) Now, here you see young David Copperfield, 
and the question I put to you is, what shall I do 
with him ? 

Mr. Dick (scratching his head).—What shall you 
do with him? Oh, do with him? 

Aunt (very gravely, with her forefinger held up).— 
Yes! Come, I want some very sound advice. 

Mr. Dick (looking vacantly at David).—Why, if I 
were you, I should wash him! 

Aunt (triumphantly).—Janet, Mr. Dick sets us all 
right. Heat the bath! 

Janet.—-Yes, ma’am; at once, ma'am. (She goes 
out.) 

Dramatized from David Copperfield, a novel by CuarLes DIOKENS. 
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THE NIGHT WIND. 


Have you ever heard the wind go “ Yooooo”’ ? 
Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 
It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear. 
Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 
When folk should be asleep, 
And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep: 
“ Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through ? ” 
And the night would say in its ghostly way: 
“ Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! ” 


My mother told me long ago 
(When I was a little lad) 
That, when the night went wailing so, 
Somebody had been bad ; 
And then, when I was snug in bed, 
Whither I had been sent, 
With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother said, 
And wonder what boy she meant ! 
And, “ Who’s been bad to-day?” Id ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way: 
“* Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! ” 
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That this was true I must allow— 
Yow'll not believe it, though ! 
Yes, though I’m quite a model now, 
I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say 
Suppose you make the test ; 
Suppose, when you've been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest— 
Suppose you ask, “ Who has been bad ?” 
And then you'll hear what’s true: 
For the wind will moan in its ruefullest tone: 
“ Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yooooooo0 ! ” 
EvuGENrE Fie.p. 
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E swings his axe in the golden morn; 
The blade bites clean and free; 
The trees must fall ere the land be 

ploughed, 
And an axeman strong is he. 





He drives his plough through the yellow mould ; 
The share cuts clean and free; 

The soil must break ere the seed be sown, 
And a ploughman strong is he. 
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Drawn by Meryyn H. Timmings.] 
“With a tireless band sews he,” 
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He sows the seed in the furrowed field ; 
With a tireless hand sows he; 

When sun and rain have wrought their will, 
What shall the harvest be ? 


If trees alone his axe-blade hewed, 
If he but ploughed the plain, 

And ploughed no more, and sowed the wheat, 
’Twould be but golden grain. 


But more than trees he brings to earth— 
Old wrongs that bind and thrall ; 

And from his harvest shall be made 
The sweetest bread of all. 


A young man in a young land, he 
Dreams noble dreams of youth ; 

And, foremost in the van of years, 
He sows the seeds of truth. 


Roperto Qumn. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


(The number of the page on which the selection begins is shown opposite 
each title.) 


PIONEERS. Page 1. 

Author.—F¥2ank Hupson was a little-known Australian writer. 

General Notes.—A pioneer was originally a foot soldier; in military 
use it denotes one of an engineering corps sent forward to remove 
obstructions, form roads, eto. What does it mean here? What was 
happening in Australia in the early fifties? What are fossickers ? 
Were there many fights with the blacks? What is stucoot What is 
the fruit of the labour of the early pioneers? How oan we nourish and 
guard it? Find out the names of the pioneers of your district. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE BLACKS. Page 2. 
Author.—The passage is taken from the diary of Mr. Samur. Carrer, 
whose father was an early settler in the Wimmera, which was then (in 
the early forties) a part of the Port Phillip district of New South Wales. 
The events described took place near Longerenong (see atlas). 


General Notes.—Jim Crow was the king of the tribe. ‘North Brighton” 
was the name of Mr. Carter’s selection near Longerenong. Were the blaoke 
fairly treated by early settlers in general ? Recall instances of their 
kindness to lost explorers. 


WOOD. Page 6. 


Author.—Epna JaquEs. No information about the author is available. 
Can you learn anything about her from her poem ? 


General Notes.—Make a brief list of all the things thought of by the 
writer. Notice the picture in each stanza. Draw the one you like beat. 
Can you see how one picture leads on to the next? How is each connected 
with wood ? 


Choose a smell you like (the smell of gum-trees, of soup-in-the-pot, and 
so on), and then make a list of the pictures that come into your mind 
during the next two or three minutes. 
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AT THE FLOODED CREEK. Page 7. 


Author.—Conravp Sayce (see “‘ An Adventure with a Snake”’). 

General Notes.—Where is the scene laid? List the characters and describe 
them. Find a map of Central Avstralia, and notice the chief physical 
features. Read an account in a good Australian geography of this little- 
known region. Draw on the blackboard a plan of the flooded creek, showing 
the position of the horses, the mob of cattle, and the tree. Now draw a 
line showing the course taken by the cattle in crossing the creek. 


THE BALLAD OF THE DROVER. Page 17. 


Author.—Henry Lawson (see ‘“ The Drover’s Wife ’’). 

General Notes.—All dangerous adventures in out-back Australia do not end 
so happily as Dick’s crossing of the flooded creek. Here is the other side of 
the picture. The poem starts happily—pick out some of the happy lines. 
Find lines in the second last stanza that give a different feeling. What word 
in the poem gives the first warning of the fate of the drover ? 


THE DROVER’S WIFE. Page 22. 


Author.—HeEnry Lawson (1867-1922), perhaps the best-known Australian 
writer, was born in New South Wales. He worked with his father, who 
was a farmer and contractor, and he afterwards roamed from town to town 
as a house-painter, often on foot, over many parts of Australia. Among 
his prose works are While the Billy Bowls, On the Track and Over the Slip-rail 
(short sketches), Joe Wilson and His Mates, The Children of the Bush. Among 
his poems, perhaps the best known are In the Days When the World was 
Wide; When I was King; For Australia; My Army, Oh, My Army; and 
Faces in the Street. 

General Notes.—Where is the scene laid? Draw a plan of the house. 
What is the season ? Who are the characters? This is a sombre story, with 
little relief. Is it a true picture of bush loneliness ? Discuss this, and think 
of some of the joys of a bush life. 


THE WITCH’S SONG. Page 28. 
Author.—Miss Rutu Beprorp, an Australian poet and novelist, was 


born in Sydney in 1882. Her published books include two volumes of 
poetry for children—Rosycheeks and Goldenhair and Fairies and Fancies. 
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General Notes.—Notice the breathless hurrying and scurrying of tho poom. 
The last two lines, though, have a much slower pace. Can you tell why ? 


Add some more pairs of lines telling of fresh’ mischief that the hobgoblins 
can do. 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Choose a witch and three or nine hobgoblina. 
The hobgoblins can each say in turn a pair of lines, beginning after ‘“ You 
must do what I tell you to” and ending with “‘ round and round the pen.” 
The last two lines are spoken slowly by the class. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. Page 29. 


Author.—ConraD Harvey Sayces, a Melbourne architect, was born in 
Hereford, England, in 1888 and recently resided in South Africa. He 
has written several books dealing with Central Australia—Golden Buckles, 
In the Musgrave Ranges, The Golden Valley, The Valley of a Thousand Deaths, 
and The Splendid Savage. All but the first are adventure books for boys. 


General Notes.—This is the story of two brave people who were afraid, 
but overcame their fear. Where did the supposed incident occur? Tell 
the story orally in your own words. Write another snake story from memory 
or from imagination. 


OLD GRANNY SULLIVAN. Page 32. 


Author.—JoHN SHaw NEILSON (1872-1942) was born in South Australia 
and educated there and in Victoria. Ballad and Lyrical Poems (published 
in 1923) and New Poems (published in 1927) contain his most important 
work. 


General Notes.—Where was Granny born? What were her first 
impressions of Australia? Quote passages to show that she was super- 
stitious, that she was industrious, that she was kind, that she had known 
sorrow. Write in Granny’s own words an account of some past event—the 
voyage out, her meeting with Sullivan, the husband’s death, an old-time 
dance, or the like. ‘* Minds”’ is an old-fashioned word Granny used for 
‘‘ remembers.” 


PENN AND THE KINDERGARTEN. Page 37. 


Author.—Miss ALLEN CHAFFEE is an American writer, born in Iowa, U.S.A. 
After a college and university education, she became a journalist and was 
associated with a number of Boston newspapers. She has written many 
books for boys and girls. Penn the Penguin was published in 1931. 
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General Notes.—What have you learned from this reading lesson about the 
habits of penguins? There is sure to be a “ bird book” in your school. 
Find out all you can about the nests and eggs of the penguins and also the 
names of three kinds that visit Australia. 


THE FIRE AT ROSS’S FARM. Page 41. 

Author.—HEnRY Lawson (see ‘‘ The Drover’s Wife ”’). 

General Notes—Who was Ross? Who was Black? What was the 
quarrel between them? Why did Robert Black go to help fight the 
fire? What made the elder Black come to the rescuc ? Do you know any 
other story of a bush fire 2? Was Robert right in disobeying his father ? Why 
was Christmas Eve an appropriate time to make peace? Which is your 
favourite stanza in the poem? Why? 

There is some Australian history in this poem as well as a good story. In 
the early days of Australian settlement, sheep farmers in the search for new 
land drove their flocks into unsettled country and established sheep runs. 
They did not own the land, and because of that they were known as 
‘‘ squatters.” Later came the “ selectors,”’ who were allowed to buy small 
farms. Often the squatter found the best parts of his run taken up by 
selectors, and this caused many quarrels. 


THE KING OF THE WINDS. Page 46. 

Author.—MERVYN SkirrER (1886-1959) was a Melbourne writer and 
artist. He wrote two children’s books of jungle tales from the East 
Indies—The Meeting Pool and The White Man’s Garden. 

General Notes.—Find in your atlas the places mentioned :—Singapore, 
Celebes (sel’-e-bees or se-lee’-bees), and Kualalumper (Kwah-lah-loom’-poor— 
the first “oo” as in foot), A witch-doctor among savages is one believed 
by them to have magic powers of healing or harming and therefore one to be 
greatly feared. Do you know the story of the Sun and the North Wind ? 


LAUGHING MARY. Page 49. 
Author.—‘ JoHN O’BrRIEN”’, the pen-name of the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Patrick JOSEPH HarTIGAN (1879-1952), a Catholic priest who 
was stationed at Narrandera, New South Wales. He retired in 1944. 
His book of poems Round the Boree Log and Other Verses (Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney), is widely popular. 
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General Notes.—What does the poet say about Mary’s cheeks, her stops, 
her character? A vagary is a whim, a rambling thought. What is meant 
by ‘“‘ She filled the measure over”? What by ‘“ howe’er her skies might 
vary”? 


THE RACE FOR THE SILVER SKATES. Page 50. 

Author.—Mrs. Mary Mares DopceE (1838-1905), was born at New York, 
U.S.A. She wrote for magazines and was editor of St. Nicholas, a children’s 
magazine, for many years. Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates is her best- 
known book, and has been translated into many languages. The descriptions 
of Dutch people, places, and customs were obtained from men and women 
of Holland who had settled in America; that is why the book gives such a 
true picture of Dutch life. 

General Notes.—What were the Christian names of some of the girls in the 
race? Which two names are exactly the same as two English names ? 
Which two are like two English names ? What three family names 
are mentioned ? ‘‘ Van” is part of many Dutch family names. It means 
“of” or “ from.” What Dutch name beginning with “‘ Van” was for many 
years associated with part of Australia ? Draw a plan of the course the girls 
skated over. The pavilions were tents from which the rich people of the 
town and their friends watched the race. 

You will enjoy reading the whole of The Silver Skates. Other books about 
Dutch children are The Dutch Twins, by Lucy Perkins, and Afke’s Ten, by 
Ninke Van Hichtum. 


WALKING OUT. Page 54. 

Author.—Miss Myra Morris, a Melbourne writer, well known as a 
contributor to various periodicals. Her published works include England 
and Other Verses and Us Five (prose). 

General Notes.—Here we have an imaginative little girl dreaming of strange 
things that might happen to her. What possible events does she imagine ? 
Make a list of them. See if you can make up a verse telling of some wondrous 
thing that you sometimes think will come to you when you swing abroad, 
all fancy free. 

Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—What two verses are the same? What 
other verse is like these ? Let the whole class speak these three verses, and 
let each of the other verses be spoken by a different voice. 
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THE CHAMPION. Page 56. 
Author.—ETHEL TuRNFR (Mrs. H. R. Curlewis, 1872-1958) was an 
Australian writer who was born in Yorkshire. She came to Australia in 
1881 and was educated at the Girls’ High School, Sydney. The best known 
of her published books are Seven Little Australians, The Family at Misrule, 
The Little Larrikin, Miss Bobbie, Three Little Maids, and Little Mother Meg. 


General Notes.—List the characters in this story and put a_ brief 
description against each. What evidences did Poppet give of trust, 
affection, and courage? Why did the boys cheer ? 


Make a play from this story. 


THE JUMBLIES. Page 62. 

Author.—Epwarp Lear (1812-1888), English artist and writer, was born 
in London. He spent many years painting landscapes in Italy and other 
Mediterranean countries. He wrote and illustrated travel books, but is 
best known for his books of nonsense rhymes for children. 

General Notes.—Which verse contains the most nonsense ? Which verse do 
you like best 2? Can you give any reasons for the popularity of this poem ? 
Are some people in any way like the Jumblies ? Do you know any other 
nonsense rhymes ? 

Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—First divide each verse into three parts— 
the first part contains five lines and the last part makes a chorus. Let half 
the class say the first part, the other half the second part, and the whole 
class the chorus part. 


THE YOUNGSTER. Page 64. 

Author.—C. E. W. Bean (Doctor of Letters), author and journalist, was 
born in New South Wales in 1879. At the outbreak of the Great War, he 
was appointed official war correspondent for the Commonwealth, and was 
attached to headquarters staff in Gallipoli and France. On his return, 
Captain Bean edited the Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918. 
Previously he had written On the Wool Track, The Dreadnought of the 
Darling, and Flagships Three. 

General Notes.—What is the difference between buggies and sulkies ? 
How far does the Riverina extend? Explain ‘“‘ The superficial lore of 
the cities.” Have a class debate on the question ‘‘ Does the city boy 
know more than the country boy?” 
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MAGIC. Page 68. 
Author.—Miss DoRoTHEA MACKELLAR, an Australian writer, was born in 
Sydney. Her published books of verse include The Closed Door, The 
Witch Maid, and Fancy Dress. ‘‘ Magic” is from the first-named book. 
Miss Mackellar’s novels are Outlaw’s Luck (a novel of the Argentine) and 
two books written in collaboration with Miss Ruth Bedford—The Little 
Blue Devil and Two's Company. 


General Notes.—Can you guess the name of the town in which the writer 
saw this wonderful change ? Which verse do you like best ? What other 
light makes everyday things beautiful? Do you know a poem that tells 
of this change ? 


THE LITTLE PAGAN FAUN. Page 69. 
Source.—The author is unknown, but the magazine from which the story 
was taken—London Punch—is a famous English comic journal appearing 
every week, full of wit, humour, and satire in prose and verse, and copiously 
illustrated by sketches and caricatures. It was founded in 1841, and still 
flourishes. 


General Notes.—Waits are people who sing carols outside English houses 
on Christmas Eve; seraphs are singing angels; a faun was a Roman deity 
of field and herd, generally represented as having human shape, but with 
pointed ears, small horns, and a goat’s tail, sometimes also with the hind 
legs and feet of a goat. What do Lady and Babe and Faun represent in 
this whimsical, beautiful little story ? Write a little story of ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve in the Australian Bush,” bringing in whatever wood-spirits appeal to 
your fancy. 


THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL. Page 74. 
Author.—CHARLES EDWARD CARRYL (1841-1920), an American writer, 
was born in New York, where he became a well-known business man. 
He wrote much humorous verse and some books of fanciful tales. 


General Notes.—Make a list of all the complaints of the camel. Make 
up a conversation between the camel and some of the animals that he 
imagines are better treated than he is. Try to show both sides. Do 
you ever feel like the camel? Read the story and the poem about the 
camel in Kipling’s Just-so Stories. 
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Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Do you notice that each verse can be 
divided into two parts? Each line in the first part can be spoken by a 
different pupil or by different groups, and all can chant together the last 
three lines (the second part) in each verse. 


A RESCUE. Page 76. 

Author.—Mary Grant Broce (1878-1958) was a well-known Australian 
writer who wrote many charming stories for children. Her published 
books include A Little Bush Maid, Mates at Billabong, Norah of Billabong, 
and From Billabong to London. 

General Notes.—-To recognize and understand the characters you must 
read the whole book. What isadinghy ? What do you think of Possum’s 
achievement ? Talk about other stories of female heroism. 


ROMANCE. Page 82. 

Author.—“ Gabriel Setoun” was the pen-name of THomas NICOLL 
Hersurn, headmaster of Milton House Public School, Edinburgh, born 
in 1861. He wrote many books for children and for adults, including 
The Child World and a life of Robert Burns. 

General Notes.—The poem given is an enlargement of an old rhyme. 
What is ivory? What are shrouds? What are cutlasses? Is this a 
ship that never was? Why does sunset suggest gold, and pearls, and 
diamonds? Make a drawing of the poet’s dream ship. 


GIOTTO, THE SHEPHERD BOY. Page 83. 

Author.— Unknown. 

General Notes.—GioTTo (jot’-t6) DI BonDONE (bén-do’-nay) was born at 
a little village about 14 miles from Florence, about 1266-1276. The man 
who found him drawing on a smooth stone was Cimabue (che’-mah-boo’-ay), 
a Floreniine painter. Another shepherd boy became king; who was he ? 
See which pupil can draw the “ roundest” circle on the blackboard. 


TUBAL CAIN. Page 85, 
Author.—CuHarRLES Mackay (1814-1889), poet and journalist, son of an 
artillery officer, was born in Perth, Scotland. Two of his songs—There’s 
a Good Time Coming and Cheer, Boys, Cheer—had an extraordinary 
popularity. 
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General Notes.—Tubal Cain was a forger of every cutting instrament of 
brass and iron (see Genesis iv., 22). What is meant by “the crown 
of his desire,” “‘ spoils of the forest’? ? What evil had Tubal Cain done ? 
How did he turn evil into good? Does the world need another Tubal 
Cain to-duy ? Copy out the verse you like best. Decorate it with a 
border above and below. What does the rhythm or beat of the poem 
remind you of 2 


THE BURNING OF THE RICE-FIELD. Page 87. 

Author.—LaroapIo Hzarw (1850-1904) was born in the Ionian Islands, 
near Greece. His native place was Leucadia, pronounced lef-ca’-di-a, the 
name which he adopted. Trained for a priest, he gave up the church and 
became a journalist in the United States, then wandered through many 
countries till he reached Japan, where be became a professor of English 
literature in the University of Tokyo, married a Japanese woman, and 
adopted the Buddhist religion. He wrote many books dealing with Japanese 
life and customs. 


General Notes.—Tidal waves, such as those mentioned in the story, usually 
follow earthquakes, which are themselves connected with volcanoes and 
volcanic action. The Pacific Ocean is surrounded by a volcanic girdle. 
Find all the volcanoes you can in this circuit. What quality did the grand- 
father exhibit in presence of danger? Can you suggest other means less 
destructive ? 


WILLIAM TELL. Page 89. 


Author.—Reverend J. H. Gurney. Of the author little is known. 
The Gurneys of Norwich are a well-known English family. One of them 
was a brother cf Mrs. Fry, the prison reformer. 

General Noies.—It is now believed that the story of Tell and the apple 
has no solid foundation in fact; that it is merely a legend, which has been 
told in various forms in different countries. It serves to show, however, 
the spirit of the Swiss people. What is quite true is that, after the death 
of Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg in 1291, the inhabitants of some districts 
in Switzerland joined together to defend their common interests against the 
despotic power exercised by the imperial bailiffs or middlemen. To this 
period belong the Tell legends. This defensive alliance was the first 
beginning of the present Swiss Confederation. What, according to the 
poem, was Tell’s occupation ? Who was Gessler, and what was his 
character as shown in the poem ? 
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Notes on the Places Mentioned.—The River Reuss rises in the south of 
Switzerland and flows north through Lake Lucerne into the River Aar. 
Uri is one of the twenty-two cantons or states of Switzerland ; it is south 
of the eastern arm of Lake Lucerne. Altorf, the chief town in Uri, is near 
the entrance of the Reuss into the lake. Find these places in your atlas, 


KING KAID OF INDIA. Page 96. 


Author.—Unknown. Arthur Mee’s My Magazine was a delightful journal 
for children. For many years it appeared every month, published in 
England. 

General Notes.—There are two main features in this story. It professes 
to give the origin of the game of chess, and then it draws our attention 
to a curious fact in numbers. Where chess was really. born no one knows, 
perhaps in China, perhaps in India, perhaps in Persia, perhaps in Egypt. 
What other game is played on a chessboard ? Pronounce Kaid kah-eed. 


RAIN. Page 100. 

Author—Rosrrt Loveman, an American poet, born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1864. “ Rain” is his best-known poem. 

General Notes.—At what time of the year do you think this poem was 
written ? Why can it be called a poem of hope? Shelley puts the same 
thought into a single line: ‘‘ If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?”’ 
Write out the poem and draw borders above and below to illustrate the 
central thought. 


THE HERO OF THE FLOODED MINE. Page 101. 
Author.—The story is compiled from newspaper accounts. 
General Notes.—Find Kalgoorlie on the map. Find the meaning of 
shaft, winze, stope. What is a Minister of Mines? Make the experiment 
with the bottle, as described on page 102. Draw a plan of the mine, 


THE MILLER OF THE DEE. Page 106. 

Author, —CHaRLes Mackay (see ‘‘ Tubal Cain’’). 

General Notes.—Find the Dee with the town of Chester. There is another 
Dee in Scotland. Who was Old King Hal of the six wives? Name all 
the things that made the miller happy. What reason had the king to feel 
sad ? Why are men of the type of the miller England’s proudest boast ? 
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Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Divide the class into two parts, the 
“ millers’ and the “ Kings,” and let each, part speak alternate verses. 
This is a good poem for miming. 


THE DRAGON-FLY. Page 108. 


Author.—CHaBLes Kina@stny (1819-1875) was an English clergyman 
and novelist. His chief works are Alton Locke, Yeast, Hypatia, Westwood 
Hol, Two Years Ago, and The Water Babies. 

General Notes.—The dragon-fly is better known in Australia as a horse- 
stinger. What are the stages in the life of an insect? What is meant 
by ‘‘ hawk over the river” ? What do you learn about dragon-flies from 
this reading lesson? Do you know any other stories in which ugliness 
changes to beauty ? 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK. Page 111. 


Author.—RoBrERt SouTHEY (1774-1843), is chiefly read to-day in certain 
of his shorter pieces, though some of his longer poems—Roderick the Goth, 
The Curse of Kehama, and the Tale of Paraguay—contain some remarkably 
fine things. Queen Orraca, a romantic ballad, Jasper, a poem of peasant 
life, and The Surgeon’s Funeral, an attempt at the grimly grotesque, are 
well worth reading. 


General Notes.—This is a good example of the ballad or story-poem. 
Inchcape Rock, a dangerous rock some miles from the coast of Forfarshire, 
Scotland. The Bell Rock lighthouse now stands upon it. (The building 
of this lighthouse is well told by Ballantyne in a book for boys, entitled 
The Lighthouse.) The name “ Inch”? means island. Aberbrothock (mouth 
of the Brothock), formerly the name for Arbroath, a seaport and manufac- 
turing town in Forfarshire, eastern Scotland. The Bell Rock is 12 miles 
from the town. This story divides itself into two parts, the Crime and 
the Punishment. Why did the pirate wish to plague the priest? Did 
his punishment fit the crime ? 


THE CHILDREN WHO SAVED HAMBURG. Page 113. 
Author.—Unknown. 


General Notes.—Look up Hamburg on the map. Has kindness really 
more power than force? Have you tried it? 
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ALLEN-A-DALE. Page 115. 


Author.—Smr WatTER Scott (1771-1832), the greatest. of Scottish novel- 
ists and one of the greatest of Scottish poets, was born at Edinburgh. 
Nearly all of his works deal with history, his chief poems being—The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, Lord of the 
Isles ; his chief prose works Waverley, the Heart of Midlothian, Ivanhoe, and 
Quentin Durward. He wrote also a History of Scotland and Tales of a Grand- 
father, ‘‘ Scott exalted and purified the novel, and made Scotland known 
thrcughout the world.” He has been called the ‘‘ Wizard of the North.” 


General Notes.—This is a song sung by a minstrel to the accompaniment 
of the harp. It comes in the longer poem, Rokeby. Here is the story of 
Allen-a-dale told in prose: Allen-a-dale, of Nottinghamshire, was to be 
married to a lady who returned his love, but her parents compelled her 
to forgo young Allen for an old knight of wealth. Allen told his tale to 
Robin Hood, and the bold forester, in the disguise of a harper, went to 
the church where the wedding ceremony was to take place. When the 
wedding party stepped in, Robin Hood exclaimed, ‘“‘ This is no fit match ; 
the bride shall be married only to the man of her choice.” Then he sounded 
his horn, and Alien-a-dale with four-and-twenty bowmen entered the church. 
The bishop refused to marry the woman to Allen till the banns had been 
asked three times, whereupon Robin pulled off the bishop’s gown and 
invested Little John in it, who asked the banns seven times, and performed 
the ceremony. 


Notes on the Places Mentioned.—The ruins of the castie of Ravensworth 
are in the north of Yorkshire, about 3 miles from the town of Richmond. 
Near the castle is the forest of Arkingarth. The castle belonged at first 
to the powerful family of Fitz-Hugh, from whom it passed to the family of 
Dacre. JRere-cross was an old cross erected upon the ridge of Stanmore ; 
it is said that at one time it marked the boundary between the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. 


THE BOER AND HIS HORSE. Page 116. 


Author—Etmu Burritt (1810-1879), the “ Learned Blacksmith,” an 
American writer who spent his leisure in study and became a mathematician 
and a wonderful linguist. He was an earnest worker for international 
peace. His best-known work is Sparks from the Anvil. 
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General Notes.—Notice that throughout the lesson there is hardly a 
word of more than one syllable. There is an Australian story—that of 
Grace Bussell—which might be read along with this, but it had a happier 
ending. Find out all you can about the Boers. Think of other stories 
that show the devotion of a horse to its master. 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. Page 119. 


Author.—Eiza Cook (1818-1889) was the daughter of a London trades- 
man. She began to write poems at an early age, all of them moral, clear, 
sensible, and simple. Among her best-known short poems are The Old 
Arm-chair, The Fern and the Moss. 


General Notes.—Robert Bruce came of a Norman family; an ancestor 
Robert de Bruis, received a land grant in Yorkshire, England. A branch 
of the family became lords of Annandale, Scotland; from this branch 
King Robert was descended. He was born in 1274. He swore fealty to 
Edward the First, but abandoned the cause of the English king and joined 
the Scottish revolt under Wallace. Again he went back to the English side. 
Years later, he asserted his right to the Scottish throne and was crowned 
at Scone. Defeated by an English army, he wandered in hiding, but finally 
won back to power, defeating the English at Bannockburn in 1314. He 
died of leprosy. The moral of the poem is “ Persevere.”” Do you know 
other poems that have the same moral? Demosthenes broke down in 
his first speech; Alexander ran away from his first battle; walking is 
only a succession of fallings. 


THE LAWYER AND THE OYSTER. Pago 121, 
Author.—Unknown. 


General Notes.—In our courts of justice, does a lawyer decide the case? 
Is it foolish to carry into court disputes that can be settled outside? 
Mention cases in which it would be wise to seek justice in a court, and 
others in which it would be unwise. Make up a play about the lawyer 
and the oyster. You will need to add more conversation. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE AND MAN FRIDAY. Page 122, 


Author.—DanieL DeErok (1660-1731), an English author beloved of boys 
and girls because he wrote Robinson Crusoe, the story of a brave man 
struggling with circumstance. The son of a butcher, he was educated for 
the minstry, then sold stocks and went insolvent. He took to writing, 
wrote against the Government, and was sent to jail. He was born before 
his time; but at last he won success. His great book is Robinson Crusoe, 
his great poem A Hymn to the Pillory. 

General Notes.—The adventures ot Robinson Crusoe are based on the 
true story of Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish sailor, who became a pirate and 
was left upon the island of Juan Fernandez, 360 miles west of Valparaiso, 
Chile, in 1704 (see on the map). Here he remained in solitude for four 
years and four months until rescucd by Captain Rogers, of the British 
Navy. Account for Friday's name. Note how the author makes fiction 
seem fact by putting in the tiniest details. 


THE WIND IN A FROLIC. Page 128. 


Author.—Wiu1aM Howr¢r (1792-1879) was born in Derbyshire, England. 
He and his wile, Mary, led a long and happy literary life, writing poems, 
ballads, and historical and juvenile tales. From 1852 to 1854, at the height 
of the gold-fevcr, William Howitt was in Australia. Many members of 
the Howitt family live here at present. 

General Notes.—Quote the wind’s adventures (1) on awaking, (2) in the 
town, (3) in the field, (4) on the river-bank, (5) in the forest, (6) among the 
farms, (7) in the lane, (8) on the soa, (9) in the west. Note the joyous, 
frolicking sound of the poem. What real mischief did Mr. Wind do? 


HOW AUNT LETTY KILLED THE PANTHER. Page 130. 

Author.—Unknown. 

General Notes.—Was “ our Western home ” the United States or Canada ? 
The panther, which is found in both placcs, is also called the cougar and the 
American lion. It is a large cat, genera'ly black, but sometimes yellow, as 
in the story. The whip-poor-will is a North American bird with wide, 
bristly mouth, soft plumage, and silent Hight. It gets its name from its 
weird, whistling cry, “ whip-poor-will,” “ whip-poor-will.” Do you know 
any other poems about brave women pioneers ? 
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THE BROOK, Page 13:8. 


Author.—ALFRED TENNYSON (1818-92), ‘was born in England, and 
completed his education at Cambridge. He practised verse-making from 
his early years, and spent his life at it. He was appointed Poet-Laureate 
in 1850. Huis poems to a considerable extent embody the philosophic and 
religious thought of his time. His principal poems are—The Princess, In 
Memoriam, Idylls of the King, and a number of well-known shorter lyrics. 


General Notes.—Here we have Tennyson at his favourite device of making 
the sound imitate the sense. Which of the stanzas or lines are most like 
the flow or babble or action of a brook? What are coot, hern, trout 
grayling, shingly bars? Find a suitable air for this poem; it is a true 
lyric. How dancingly happy does it move along! Compare Happy Creek, 
by John Bernard O’Hara, and The Tide River, by Charles Kingsley. What 
other poems do you know about creeks and rivers and seas? Does a brook 
go on for ever? 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—What two lines torm a refrain ? Notice 
that they divide the poem into four parts, each part describing a different 
stage in the brook’s course. Divide the class into four sections, and let 
each section speak one part of the poem. If desired, the sections can be 
divided into three or four sub-sections, according to the number of stanzas 
in each part. Each sub-section can then speak one stanza, the whole 
section coming in at the two-line refrain. Draw the brook’s course on the 
floor, and arrange the speakers along it in the right order. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES. Page 138, 


Author.—GEORGE ALFRED HeEnty (1832-1902), writer of adventure 
and historical stories, was born in England near Cambridge. He served 
in the Crimean war as a soldier and later as a war correspondent. Thereafter 
he served elsewhere in Europe as a correspondent in almost every European 
war between 1859 and 1876. When wars were not offering he did other 
journalistic work in many parts of the world. At the age of 45 he began 
to write the books, at the rate of three or four a year, that were to make 
him famous. With Clive in India, The Lion of the North, Redskin and 
Cowboy—these give an idea of the range he covered. 

General Notes.—What period of history does the story describe ? What 
do you learn from the story about the people of the time—their iooks, 
their dress, their houses, their weapons, eto. 2 
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HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD. Page 145, 


Author—Henry WapswortH LoNeGFELLow (1807-1882), an American 
poet, wrote many beautiful and simple poems. He is often called the 
‘* Children’s Poet.” 


General Notes.—This poem is part of a longer poem called The Song of 
Hiawatha, which is based on the legends of the North American Indians. 
It tells of the life of Hiawatha, a miraculous person sent among the Indians 
by the gods to clear the rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, and to teach 
them the art of peace. Nokomis was Hiawatha’s old grandmother. What 
did she teach him ? 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Divide the class into two parts. All 
speak the first five lines, and then divide for the lines about (a) the pine 
trees and (b) the water. The next three verses can each be divided: (a) 
What Hiawatha saw and said, (6) what Nokomis answered. The last two 
verses can be spoken almost line by line in turn by the two parts, the last 
two lines in each of these verses being spoken as a refrain by the whole class. 


UNCLE JIM’S QUEER STORY. Page 147. 
Author.—Unknown. 


General Notes.—This is a fanciful story that tries to account for the 
strange points of the platypus, at which all the world has wondered. Here 
is a four-footed animal that has a beak like a bird, lays eggs like a reptile, 
and suckles its young like a mammal. Pick out the parts of the story that 
are fiction. Pick out the parts that are facts. A dodo is an extinct bird 
of Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean. Make up a fairy story to 
account for the lyre-bird’s tail. 


WHEAT. Page 151. 


Author.—Doris Kerr (1895-1944) who lived in Melbourne, was a niece 
of the late Barcroft Boake, an Australian poet who wrote Where the Dead 
Men Lie. Doris Kerr contributed verse to many Australian magazines 
(do you remember “‘ The Road to Dandenong” ?) and was the author of 
two novels—Painted Clay and Romany Mark. Her work is simple, true, 
and sincere. 


General Notes.—Where is the Mallee? How is the wheat brought to 
the sea-board ? What is a wind-jammer? To what countries does our 
Australian wheat go ? 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Divide the class into three parts. Each 
part speaks a line and then the whole class speaks the last line in each verse, 
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THE BLACKBIRD: A LEGEND. Page 152. 
Author.— Unknown. ° 


General Notes.—Why is the Prince of Riches said to live underground ? 
Name all the gems you know. Why are silver and golden gems precious ? 
Do you know any other bird legends? Write or tell one from memory. 


THE ENCHANTED SHIRT. Page 154. 


Author.—Joun Hay (1838-1905), an American writer, was born in 
Indiana. He studied law, became private secretary to President Lincoln, 
served in the Civil War, and was later appointed to high official positions. 
He published some books of verse and, with J. G. Nicolay, a Life of Lincoln. 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—This is an excellent poem to mime, or 
act in dumb show, while the verses are spoken by the class. The actions 
should be timed to fit the words. 


PINCHER. Page 157. 


Author.—The Children’s Hour of South Australia was the first State. 
school paper to appear in Australia. The next was The School Paper of 
Victoria. 


General Notes.—With a map in front of you, trace the course of the 
River Murray. Its floods are caused every year by the melting of snows 
in the mountains near its source. What persons are mentioned in this 
story, not forgetting the dog? The islands along the Murray are enctosed 
between the main stream and anabranches or billabongs. Write or tell 
any other story you know of life-saving by dogs. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. Page 162. 


Author—RoBERT Burns (1759-1796), the national poet of Scotland, 
was born in Ayrshire on the 25th of January. He went to school at the 
age of six, and was afterwards taught by a village tutor named Murdoch. 
At the age of fifteen he went to work on his father’s farm. and most of his 
life was passed in this occupation. In 1788 he married Jean Armour, 
and he died comparatively young. Like Shakespeare, Burns borrowed 
largely from many writers in matter, phrase, and metre, but his natural 
brilliancy, truth, sympathy, and sincerity made what he wrote his own 
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and each poem a work of genius. He was honest, proud, friendly, and 
warm-hearted, full of feeling, and able to make others feel. So he struck 
the human note, the universal note, and endeared himself to his countrymen 
and the world. 


General Notes.—Justify ‘“‘ birthplace of valour,” ‘‘ the country of worth” 
(think of those who would not betray Prince Charlie for gold). What 
are straths ? 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—What lines are repeated? Let the 
whole class speak these lines. The remaining lines can be divided singly 
or in pairs between groups of the class. 


LEARNING TO RIDE. Page 164. 

Author.—EDWARD SYLVESTER SORENSON (1869-1939) was born in New 
South Wales. He contributed to metropolitan newspapers when about 
25, chjefly verse and stories of bush life, and entered upon writing as a 
profession in 1901. Author of The Squatter’s Ward, Quinton’s Rouseabout, 
Life in the Australian Backblocks, Friends and Foes in the Australian Bush, 
Chips and Splinters, Spotty the Bower Bird, Murty Brown, etc. 

General Notes.—Give other names for the koala. Describe the 
‘* squirrels " mentioned in paragraph three. What is meant by “to show 
off”? Make a list of the animals mentioned. Name some that are not 
mentioned. Make the little koala tell his own story. 


A SPECKLED THRUSH. Page 169. 
Author.—LILLA GORMHUILLE McKay, an Australian writer, who has 
contributed frequently to The Bulletin and other Australian magazines. 


General Notes.—Notice the delicate build of this little poem and the 
strange way in which the rhymes and lines recur. Find a picture of an 
Australian song-thrush. Describe his shape, size, and coloration. Imitate 
his note. How many other thrushes do you know? Do you know other 
poems about birds ? 


THE WEE FELL YIN. Page 169. 
Author.—GEORGE MacponaLp (1824-1905) was a Scottish poet and 
novelist, born in Aberdeenshire and educated at Aberdeen University. 
He wrote many novels for grown-up people, including David Elginbrod, 
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The Seaboard Parish, Robert Falconer, Malcolm, and What's Mine is Mine. 
Among his fine books for children are The Princess and the Goblin, Dealings 
with Fairies, and At the Back of the North Wind. 


General Notes.—From the description, Wylie was probably a kelpie. 
The “ wee fell yin”’ means the little mighty one. Have you watched the 
sheep-dogs at the Melbourne Show? Write or tell any story you know 
of a dog’s intelligence. 


SEA-HUNGER. Page 173. 
Author.—MarJorIE Court (no biographical information is available). 


General Notes.—What is the difference between “a deep-sea ship” and 
‘“a@ coaster’? ? Where is Manila? What is incense? Vagabond means 
wandering. Read ‘“‘Sea-fever” in the Seventh Book. Which poet do 
you think knows more about the sea and ships ? 


ECHO AND NARCISSUS. Page 174. 


Author.—This is an old Greek story told by the early writers and here 
retold in simpler form for young readers of to-day. 


General Notes.—The nymphs were lesser goddesses of woods and moun- 
tains and streams. Primitive peoples made up these stories to account 
for the appearances and workings of Nature. Nowadays, the scientist 
gives us more reasonable explanations, but without destroying our sense 
of wonder. Juno, you will see, was a jealous goddess. Give truer, if less 
fanciful, explanations of (a) the reflected voice, (b) the reflected image. 


THE DAYLIGHT IS DYING. Page 176. 


Author.—ANDREW Barton (‘ Banjo’’) Paterson (1864-1941) was born 
in New South Wales and became a lawyer and journalist. He served in 
the South African War and as a remount officer in Egypt. He wrote for 
the Sydney Bulletin many stirring bush ballads, which were afterwards 
published in book form—The Man from Snowy River, Rio Grande’s Last 
Race, Saltbush Bill, Old Bush Songs (edited), as well as prose works—An 
Outback Marriage, Three Elephant Power, etc. His people were pastoralists. 
““ He is the poet of the man who rides, as Lawson is of the man who walks.” 
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General Notes.—What is the difference between leafage and frondago ? 
Picture a scene where the bushland stories are told—‘‘ while the billy 
boils.” What do the hobble-chain’s rattle and the lowing of cattle suggest ? 
Tell any bush songs that the singer might sing. Where did Mr. Paterson 
hear these songs and these stories? ‘“‘ Rune” here means charm or magic. 


HEIDI ON THE MOUNTAIN. Page 178. 
Author.—JoHANNA Spyri (before her marriage Johanna Heusser), a 
Swiss writer of stories about child-life in her country, was born at Hirzel 
a village near Zurich, in 1827. Her father was a doctor. She married 
the town clerk of Zurich, Bernhard Spyri, and lived in that town until 
her death in 1901. Heidi is her best-loved book; other titles are Rico 
and Wiseli, Gritli’s Children, The Little Alpine Musician, and Veronica. 


General Notes.—What do you learn from this story about life in the 
mountains of Switzerland—flowers, scenes, animals, houses? How does 
farming life on Heidi’s mountain differ from farming life in Victoria ? 


THE WEST WIND. Page 183. 
Author.—JoHN MASEFIELD (born 1876), English poet and prose writer. 
In his younger days he was a sailor and an adventurer. At present he is 
Poet-Laureate. His publications include—Salt Water Ballads, A Mainsail 
Haul (prose), A Tarpaulin Muster (prose), William Shakespeare (prose), 
Gallipoli (prose), The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye-street, 
Dauber, The Daffodil Fields (verse), and several plays—Nan, Pompey the 
Great, A King’s Daughter, etc. 
General Notes.—What counties are in the West of England? Why are 
they warmer than the counties in the East? Is April blossom-time in 
Australia ? Write a verse in praise of the place where you were born. 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—Notice that there are two speakers— 
(a) the poet, (b) the west wind. Divide the class to take these two parts. 
If desired, the song of the west wind may be divided between three groups. 


SILVER. Page 184. 
Author.—WaALTER DE LA Mare (1873-1956), English poet and novelist, 
was born at Charlton, Kent. He was a writer of magical verse that is full of 
music, pictures, and fantasy. His books of verse include Songs of Childhood, 
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The Listeners, and Peacock Pie; among his prose writings are Memoirs of a 
Midget and a children’s monkey story, The Three Mulla Mulgars. His 
collected poems were published in 1920, and he later selected two small 
volumes of his poems, Old Rhymes and New, for use in schools. 


General Notes—What a contrast to the long swinging lines of ‘‘Tho 
West Wind.” As you say the poem, notice the quietness and _ stillness 
of it. Write a sunset poem called “Gold.” 


HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE. Page 185. 


Author.—P. J. STAHL was the pen-name of Pierre Jules Hetzel, a French 
writer, who was born in 1814 and who died at Monte Carlo in 1886. He 
held office in the French Ministry from 1848-1851. When the Second 
Republic was overthrown, he fled to Belgium, but afterwards came back 
and settled in Paris as a bookseller and publisher. His writings are 
mostly humorous, his best-known books being Le Diable a Paris, and 
Vayage ow il vous plaira. 


General Notes.—There is so much conversation in this story that you 
could easily make a play of it. In order to keep the play to one scene, 
let the boy come back to the shop and tell what he found when he reached 
home. 


DAVID VISITS HIS AUNT. Page 189. 

Author.—CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) was one of the most famous of 
English novelists. He was a poor boy and self-educated. As a youth 
he became a lawyer’s clerk, then a journalist. His keen observation and 
wide sympathy made him popular as a novelist. Among his works are 
David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two Cities, The Pickwick Papers, 
Bleak House, Little Dorrit, The Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
Our Mutual Friend, Great Expectations, Edwin Drood, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Sketches by Boz, A Christmas Carol, A Child’s History of England. 


General Notes.—The scene is laid at Dover, in England. David is an 
orphan boy who has walked from London to visit his Aunt Betsey. Read 
the whole book. What kind of woman is Aunt Betsey, as revealed in the 
play? Why did she think so highly of Mr. Dick? Write an imaginary 
letter from Aunt Betsey to David’s step-father. 
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THE NIGHT WIND. Page 191. 


Author.—EvUGENE FieLp (1850-1895), an American writer, is one of the 
best-loved writers of poetry for children. Born at Saint Louis, he had a 
college education and then visited Europe. On his return he became a noted 
journalist. In 1922 a statue of Eugene Field was erected in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago; it was paid for mainly by the contributions of pennies from 
school children in the United States. 


General Notes.—When saying the poem, mind you imitate the eerie wail 
of the wind blowing round the corners of a house. Don’t say it too loudly. 
Divide the class into three parts, and let each part speak a verse; the 
whole class can join in the wind’s reply. 


Do you know any other poems by Eugene Field ? 


THE AUSTRALIAN. Page 192. 


Author.—RoprErRic Quinn (1867-1949), an Australian poet, was born in 
Sydney. Most of his poems were contributed to The Bulletin and The 
Worker, but collections have been published under the titles of The Hidden 
Tide, The Circling Hearths, and Collected Poems. 


General Notes.—Axeman, ploughman, sower—note the progress in time. 
What old wrongs have we brought to earth in Australia? What new 
rights have we established ? We were the first to introduce vote by ballot, 
the first to give votes to women; we were among the foremost with factory 
laws, old-age pensions, the maternity bonus, freer schools and universities. 
Can you think of anything else? These things our fathers and grandfathers 
did to make Australia a happy and free land. But we must do our share 
towards making it freer and happier. How can you help towards the 
good time coming ? : 


Suggestions for Verse-speaking.—For the first three stanzas, divide the 
class into three—the axemen, the ploughmen, the sowers. For the last 
three stanzas, divide the class into two; one half speaks the fourth stanza, 
the other half the fifth stanza, and the whole class the last stanza. 


A. C. BROOKS 
GOVT, PRINTER, MELBOURNE 
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